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INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography  contains  selected  technical  reports  and  publications 
resulting  from  scientific  research  and  resources  management  studies  carried 
out  entirely  or  partly  within  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks  in  the 
southern  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  It  includes  studies  conducted  at  Whit- 
aker  Forest,  a  320  acre  research  forest  owned  by  the  University  of  California 
and  located  adjacent  to  the  Parks.   The  bibliography  does  not  include  works 
with  only  passing  reference  to  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  or  the  many  popular 
articles,  guide  books  or  newspaper  articles  published  on  the  area.   In  most 
cases  we  omitted  the  numerous  popularized  descriptive  articles  on  giant 
sequoia  and  backcountry  areas  which  have  appeared  in  such  places  as  the  early 
issues  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin.   While  many  such  references  are  of  poten- 
tial value  to  researchers,  we  have  generally  included  only  those  containing 
original  scientific  observations  on  the  natural  or  cultural  resources  of  the 
Parks.   Selected  management  plans  are  included  only  if  they  contribute  signif- 
icant background  information  on  Park  resources.   Books  on  the  history,  geology 
or  natural  resources  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  generally  omitted. 

In  addition  to  journal  publications,  we  have  included  theses  and  disser- 
tations, as  well  as  selected  unpublished  reports  and  manuscripts  with  poten- 
tial scientific  contributions.   We  have  omitted  such  sources  as  topographic, 
geologic,  and  vegetation  maps.   While  most  of  the  references  cited  can  be 
found  in  the  library  or  research  files  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks,  many  are  not  available  for  circulation.   They  are  available  for  refer- 
ence work  in  the  Park  library  at  Ash  Mountain. 

Each  reference  has  been  numbered  and  organized  alphabetically  under  a 
primary  subject  heading.   In  addition,  at  the  end  of  each  subject,  a  cross 
listing  of  other  references  relating  to  that  topic  is  presented.   An  index  of 
authors  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

Coverage  includes  all  contributions  published  or  available  as  of 
April  1,  1980.   Subsequent  additions  will  be  available  from  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  National  Parks  on  a  yearly  basis. 
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Bibliographies,  Indices 
and  Management  Plans 

1.  BANCROFT,  W.L.  and  W.A.  PARTIN.   1979.  Fire  Management  Plan,    Sequoia 

and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      National  Park  Service,  Three 
Rivers,  Ca.  154  pp. 

This  plan  has  been  prepared  to  implement  the  overall  goal  of 
reintroducing  fire  to  the  parks'  ecosystems  so  as  to  maintain  or 
where  necessary  restore  them  as  naturally  functioning  communities. 
It  describes  the  fire  history,  natural  communities  and  fire  manage- 
ment units;  describes  the  fire  management  program  and  serves  as  a 
detailed  operating  plan  for  implementing  the  program. 

2.  SEQUOIA  AND  KINGS  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARKS.   1976.  Natural  Resources 

Management  Plan  and  Environmental  Assessment.      National  Park  Service, 
San  Francisco,  Ca.  77  pp. 

Presents  overview  of  research  and  resources  management  programs 
and  projects  needed  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  parks'  ecosystems. 
The  plan  deals  with  such  topics  as  vegetation,  wildlife,  aquatic  re- 
sources, fire  ecology  and  impact  of  human  use.   For  each  area  it 
presents  management  objectives  as  well  as  an  action  plan. 

3.  STANLEY,  J.   (ed.).   1975=  Selected  Bibliography  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Unpublished  report  to  National  Park  Service.   134  pp. 

Contains  over  1,500  references  up  through  the  summer  of  1975. 
The  references  are  all  published  material  of  current  scientific  impor- 
tance and  relate  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.   The 
bibliography  is  divided  into  17  subject  categories. 

4.  SUMNER,  L.,  G.  SPRUGEL,  and  R.M.  LINN  (eds.).   1966.  Sequoia  and  Kings 

Canyon  National  Parks  Natural  Sciences  Research  Plan.      USDI,  National 
Park  Service,  Wash.,  D.C.   114  pp.  and  appendices. 

Reviews  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  parks  as  well  as  identifying  the  natural  science  research  needed 
to  implement  effective  management  programs. 

5.  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.   1976.  Final  Environmental 

Statement,   Mineral  King  Recreation  Development.      Sequoia  National 
Forest,  Porterville,  Ca.   285  pp.  and  appendix. 

Includes  extensive  bibliography  of  published  and  unpublished 
material  on  Mineral  King. 

6.  VANDERSPEK,  J.W.  and  J.W.  WRIGHT.   1966.  Index  of  Geographic  Place  Names 

in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      Unpublished  manuscript. 
18  pp. 

Lists  geographic  place  names  in  the  parks  by  subject.  Includes 
basins,  canyons,  peaks,  ranger  stations,  etc.  Gives  the  correspond- 
ing topographic  quad  map  and  the  range  and  township  for  each  place. 
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7.  VOTH,  H.H.  and  J.C.  BENTON.   1940.  Sequoia  National  Park:  A  Bibliography.  |l 

USDI  National  Park  Service,  Wash.,  D.C.   39  pp. 

This  bibliography  contains  early  references  to  Sequoia  National  — 

Park  and  includes  material  published  through  1936.   Some  references  l| 

for  the  former  General  Grant  National  Park  and  Kings  Canyon  are  also 
included.   The  bibliography  is  divided  into  the  following  categories: 
general  (which  includes  history,  travel,  description,  administration, 
etc.),  fauna,  flora  and  geology.   Many  entries  contain  a  brief  anno- 
tation. 

8.  WATSON,  C.   1974.  Bibliography  of  the  Quaternary  of  the  Sierra  Nevada* 

California   (With  Special  Reference  to  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  and  Devil's  Postpile  National  Monument).      Unpublished  manuscript. 
29  pp. 

Provides  a  selective  list  of  papers  and  books  dealing  with  the 
study  of  Sierra  Nevada  glaciers,  their  successional  advances,  and 
resultant  landforms.   Specific  fields  of  quaternary  study  are  also 
included  such  as  paleoclimatology,  palynolgy,  and  quaternary  soils. 
Entries  that  deal  with  areas  in  and  around  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon 
are  specially  marked. 

See  also  reference  number  300. 
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Climate  and  Weather 

9.  BENEDICT,  N.B.  and  J.  MAJOR.   1979.  Snow  Pattern  Studies:     Accumula- 

tion in  Relation  to   Vegetation  Type.      Preliminary  unpublished  re- 
port.  Botany  Dept. ,  University  of  California,  Davis.   8  pp.  and 
tables. 

Gives  results  of  snow  measurements  taken  in  four  vegetation 
types  in  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada:   subalpine  glaciated  meadow, 
subalpine  nonglaciated  meadow,  lodgepole  pine  forest,  and  foxtail 
pine  forest.   Areas  sampled  were  Rock  Creek  and  Guyot  Flat  in 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

10.  CURRY,  R.R.   1969.  Holooene  climatio  and  glacial  history  of  the  central 

Sierra  Nevada,    California.      U.S.  Contrib.  to  Quat.  Res.,  Geol.  Soc . 
Amer.  Special  Paper  123.   47  pp. 

Paleoclimatic  fluctutation  for  the  past  10,000  years  are  de- 
rived, based  chiefly  upon  variation  in  mean  seasonal  snowfall. 
Sources  of  paleoclimatic  data  included  the  study  of  geological  de- 
posits dated  by  radiocarbon  and  lichenometry ,  variation  in  tree 
rings,  changes  in  timberline  position,  vegetation  age  classses,  and 
direct  and  indirect  historical  records.   A  current  climatic  profile 
of  an  east-west  transect  through  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks  is  included. 


11.  HENDERSON,  J.T.   1966.  A   ten  year  non-randomized  cloud  seeding  program 

on  the  Kings  River  in  California.      J.  Applied  Meteorol.  5(5) :697-702, 

Reports  on  the  results  of  a  ten  year  cloud  seeding  program  de- 
signed to  increase  rainfall  and  snowpack  over  the  Kings  River  water- 
shed.  The  report  includes  a  description  of  the  methods  of  operation 
and  a  statistical  evaluation  of  stream  flow.   The  results  indicate 
a  6.1  percent  increase  in  stream  flow  over  the  ten  year  period. 

12.  HENDERSON,  J.T.   1973-1977.  A  High  Sierra  Precipitation  Measurement 

Program.      Final  Reports  for  1973,    1974,    1975,    1976,   and  1977. 
Atmospherics,  Inc.,  Fresno,  Ca. 

These  yearly  reports  contain  data  collected  from  over  20  rain 
gauges  located  primarily  along  the  John  Muir  Trail  in  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park.   Measurements  were  made  at  two-week  intervals  from 
July  through  September.   Stream  water  temperature,  air  temperature, 
relative  humidity,  wind  direction  and  velocity,  and  cloud  type  and 
cover  were  also  measured. 


13.   KINGS  RIVER  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT.   1975.  Kings  River  Weather  Modifica- 
tion Program:      Initial  Study  of  Environmental  Effects.      Unpublished 
report.   107  pp.  and  appendix. 

Gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  weather  modification  program 
of  the  Kings  River  drainage  system.   Reviews  the  background  informa- 
tion of  the  cloud  seeding  program  of  the  Kings  River  Conservation 
District.   Both  the  environmental  setting  of  the  drainage  system  and 
an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  project  are  described. 
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14.   MILLER,  P.R.,  M.H.  MC  CUTCHAN,  and  H.P.  MILLIGAN.   1972.  Oxidant  air 

pollution  in  the  Central  Valley,   Sierra  Nevada  foothills,   and  Mineral 
King  of  California.      Atmospheric  Environ.  6:623-633. 

Measurements  of  oxidant  air  pollution,  winds,  and  temperature 
were  made  during  an  intensive  10  day  sample  period  by  means  of  both 
ground  stations  and  instrumented  aircraft.   Ground  stations  were 
located  at  Fresno,  Visalia,  Three  Rivers,  and  Mineral  King.   Evi- 
dence was  recorded  of  the  transport  of  photochemical  smog  from  the 
Central  Valley  to  Mineral  King.   Vertical  profiles  of  oxidant  and 
temperature  in  the  morning,  midday,  and  afternoon  are  given  for  each 
station. 


15.  MORGAN,  D.L.  and  W.F.  SLUSSER.   1978.  A  Pilot  Study  of  Upslope  Winds 

in  the  Sierra  Nevada.      Paper  presented  at  Conference  on  Sierra 
Nevada  Meteorology,  So.  Lake  Tahoe,  Ca.,  June  19-21,  1978.   6  pp. 

The  behavior  of  upslope  winds  is  documented  in  a  study  conduc- 
ted in  the  Tablelands  of  Sequoia  National  Park  during  the  summer  of 
1977.   Data  was  gathered  on  solar  radiation,  reflected  radiation, 
soil  temperature,  surface  temperature,  air  temperature  gradients 
and  wind  speed  gradients.   Permanent  mechanical  weather  stations 
placed  at  two  elevations  were  used  to  gather  continuous  data  on 
temperature,  wind  speed  and  direction. 

16.  MORGAN,  D.L.  and  W.F.  SLUSSER.   1979.  Wind  Measurements  in  the  River 

Canyons  of  the  Southoentral  Sierra  Nevada.      Final  Report  to  Cali- 
fornia Energy  Commission.   54  pp.  and  appendix. 

Analyzes  wind  data  collected  through  the  central  Sierra  Nevada 
(including  a  site  at  Cedar  Grove)  as  part  of  a  study  of  the  poten- 
tial for  wind  for  use  in  power  generation.   Winds  were  found  to  be 
strongly  diurnal  and  regular  but  generally  not  strong  enough  or  of 
sufficient  duration  for  power  generation. 

17.  MORGAN,  D.L.  and  W.F.  SLUSSER.   1979.  Diurnal  Winds  of  the  Southoentral 

Sierra  Nevada.      Paper  presented  at  Second  Conference  on  Scientific 
Research  in  the  National  Parks.   San  Francisco,  Ca.,  Nov.  26-30,  1979. 
15  pp. 

The  diurnal  pattern  of  winds  was  studied  in  the  southcentral 
Sierra  Nevada.   Five  mechanical  weather  stations  were  set  up,  in- 
cluding one  at  Cedar  Grove,  to  continuously  record  wind  speed,  wind 
direction,  and  temperature.   Upcanyon  winds  averaged  up  to  ten  miles 
per  hour  during  late  morning  to  afternoon.   At  night  the  downcanyon 
wind  speed  averaged  three  to  four  mph.   Seasonal  trends  indicate 
an  increase  in  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  upcanyon  winds  as  spring 
moves  into  early  summer  and  then  a  gradual  decrease  in  both  length 
and  strength  as  winter  approaches. 


See  also  reference  numbers  8,  62,  67,  68,  240,  286. 
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Culture  and  History 

18.   DAVIS,  J.T.   1960.  The  Archeology  of  Site  Fre-259  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park,    California.      Unpublished  report.   23  pp. 

Gives  the  results  of  the  excavation  of  an  archeological  site 
located  near  Cedar  Grove,  with  description  of  artifacts  found. 
A  listing  of  all  plant  species  and  their  relative  abundance  is  also 
given.   It  is  postulated  that  site  Fre-259  may  represent  a  temporary 
camp  periodically  occupied  over  a  span  of  400  years  ending  around 
1750  A.D.   A  supplementary  survey  of  Paradise  Valley  for  the  pres- 
ence of  residue  from  prehistoric  campsites  yielded  four  additional 
sites. 


19.  ELSASSER,  A.B.   1961.  Aroheologioal  Survey  of  Sequoia-Kings   Canyon 

National  Parks.      Unpublished  report.   37  pp.  and  site  survey  records, 

Summarizes  what  is  known  about  the  archeology  of  Sequoia  and 
Kings  Canyon.   Topics  covered  include  historic  and  ethnographic 
background,  sites  recorded,  trail  sites,  bedrock  mortar  sites,  pet- 
roglyphs,  and  artifacts.   Also  included  is  a  discussion  of  granite 
rock  basins  which  favors  the  view  that  they  are  of  natural  rather 
than  aboriginal  origin. 

20.  ELSASSER,  A.B.   1972.  Indians  of  the  high  Sierra  Nevada.      Naturalist 

23(1):8-11. 

Discusses  use  of  the  high  Sierra  in  the  vicinity  of  Sequoia  and 
Kings  Canyon  by  several  Indian  groups.   Evidence  is  ample  of  regular 
seasonal  occupation.   Also  describes  the  probable  exploitation  of 
available  food  resources  in  the  mountains. 


21.    ELSASSER,  A.B.   1972.  Indians  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks.      Sequoia  Natural  History  Association.   Three  Rivers,  Ca. 
56  pp. 

Presents  what  is  known  about  the  Indians  in  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  and  a  map  showing  known  camp  areas.  Archeological  evidence 
is  given  from  the  excavation  of  village  sites  near  Cedar  Grove  and 
Hospital  Rock.  Contains  information  about  their  way  of  life,  cus- 
toms, and  activities. 


22.  FARQUHAR,  F.P.   1941.  Early  history  of  the  Kings  River  Sierra.      Sierra 

Club  Bull.  26:28-41. 

Reviews  the  history  of  the  region  now  within  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park  from  the  time  Indians  used  it  as  a  summer  camping  area, 
through  its  exploration  by  white  men,  up  to  1900. 

23.  GRAY,  F.   n.d.  And  the  Giants   Were  Named.      Sequoia  Natural  History 

Association.   Three  Rivers,  Ca .   13  pp. 

Present  the  history  behind  the  names  which  have  been  given  to 
many  giant  sequoia  trees  found  through  the  parks. 
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24.   GREENBAUM,  M.B.   1942.  The  History  of  the  Kaweah  Cooperative  Colony. 
M.A.  Thesis.   Brooklyn  College.   65  pp. 

In  1885  a  group  of  individuals  created  a  "cooperative  colony" 
which  settled  in  the  area  later  to  become  Sequoia  National  Park. 
The  establishment  and  organization  of  the  colony  is  discussed,  as 
well  as  the  colony's  controversy  with  the  General  Land  Office,  which 
eventually  left  the  colony  without  claim  to  its  land. 


25.  HALL,  A.F.   1930.  A  Guide  to  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks. 

National  Parks  Publishing  House.   Berkeley,  Ca .   151  pp. 

This  early  guide  contains  much  valuable  historical  information 
on  the  two  parks.   It  is  written  in  a  popularized  format. 

26.  JENNINGS,  C.H.   1973.  Archeologioal  Reconnaissance  in   the  Camp  Pot- 

wisha  Vicinity,    Sequoia  National  Park,    California.      Unpublished 
report  to  the  National  Park  Service.   22  pp. 

This  study  was  made  to  determine  the  impact  of  future  develop- 
ment in  the  Potwisha  Campground  on  the  area's  cultural  resources. 
Included  are  descriptions  of  the  physical  environment  as  well  as  the 
features  of  the  three  archeological  sites  in  the  vicinity.   Due  to 
previous  disturbance  the  proposed  development  was  not  expected  to 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  site. 


27.  JENNINGS,  C.H.  and  P.  KISLING.   1971.  Archeological  Resources  of  the 

Mineral  King  District.      Unpublished  report.   26  pp. 

An  archeological  survey  of  the  Mineral  King  district  between 
Silver  City  and  Aspen  Flat  yielded  12  prehistoric  and  historic  sites. 
The  report  includes  a  description  of  the  general  environment,  ethno- 
graphic background  of  the  area,  and  descriptions  of  sites  located 
by  the  survey.   Suggestions  are  made  for  future  research. 

28.  JOHNS,  A.W.   1913.  The  Kaweah  Co-operative  Colony.     A  Study  of  an 

Attempt  at  Social  Reform.      M.A.  Thesis.   Stanford  University.   29  pp. 

Relates  the  philosophy  and  ideals  of  the  Kaweah  Cooperative 
Colony  which  settled  in  the  area  near  Giant  Forest  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sequoia  National  Park.   The  colony,  set  up  as  an  alter- 
native life  style,  had  planned  to  use  timbering  for  an  income.   It 
faced  many  problems,  including  disputes  among  members  and  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  title  to  the  land,  resulting  in  the  eventual  failure 
of  the  colony. 

29.  JUNEP,  H.L.   1937.  A  Chronological  History  of  the  Sequoia  National 

Park  and  Vicinity.      Unpublished  report.   417  pp.  and  appendices. 

Portrays  the  different  events  which  have  shaped  the  history  of 
Sequoia  National  Park.   The  account  covers  the  period  from  1856  to 
1937,  beginning  with  the  historic  occupation  of  the  Yokut  Indians 
and  their  first  contact  with  Hale  Tharp.   The  subsequent  history 
includes  the  development  of  Mineral  King  and  establishment  and  de- 
cline of  the  Kaweah  Colony.   The  history  is  based  mainly  on  inter- 
views and  written  records. 


6. 


30.  KAMP,  K.  and  J.  WHITTAKER.   1979.  A  Cultural  Resources  Survey  of  Min- 

eral King,   Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  National  Parks,   Tulare  County,   Cali- 
fornia.     Unpublished  report,  National  Park  Service,  Western  Archeo- 
logical  Center,  Tucson,  Az .   51  pp. 

Provides  data  on  the  historic  and  prehistoric  archeological 
resources  of  Mineral  King.   It  assesses  the  significance  of  these 
resources  and  discusses  the  need  for  future  studies. 

31.  LOUGHMAN,  M.L.   1967.  National  Parks,    Wilderness  Areas,   and  Recreation 

in  the  Southern  Sierra  Nevada,    California:     A  Historical  Geography. 
M.A.  Thesis.   University  of  California,  Berkeley.   193  pp. 

Traces  the  physical  and  cultural  geography  of  the  southern 
Sierra  Nevada.   The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Sierra  are  des- 
cribed as  well  as  general  changes  in  climate  and  vegetation  since 
1850.   The  early  history  of  the  region  is  discussed  and  includes 
mining,  logging,  grazing,  recreation,  and  land  claims.   Moves  to 
establish  the  national  parks  and  national  forest  are  described 
along  with  subsequent  legislative  changes.   Present  problems  of 
mass  recreation  and  its  effect  on  wilderness  are  also  discussed. 


32.  PORTER,  S.T.   1961.  The  Silver  Rush  at  Mineral  King,    California. 

1873-1882.      M.A.  Thesis.   Fresno  State  College.   157  pp. 

Gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  Mineral  King  mining  era  based 
mainly  on  stories  from  the  local  newspapers  at  that  time. 

33.  SIERRA  CLUB.   1893-1965.  Sierra  Club  Bulletin.      Volumes  1-50. 

Articles  scattered  through  these  early  volumes  contain  exten- 
sive accounts  of  such  matters  as  recreational  exploration,  trail 
building,  ecology,  and  the  movements  to  enlarge  Sequoia  and  create 
Kings  Canyon.   Provides  important  primary  and  secondary  historical 
source. 


34.   STEWARD,  J.H.   1935.  Indian  Tribes  of  Sequoia  National  Park  Region. 
USDI,  National  Park  Service,  Wash.,  D.C.   31  pp. 

Gives  a  summary  of  the  culture  and  customs  of  the  four  Indian 
tribes  that  were  found  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  region:   the 
Tubatulabal,  the  Western  Mono,  the  Yokuts,  and  the  Owens  Valley 
Paiute.   Descriptions  of  their  crafty  customs,  and  social  organiza- 
tion are  included. 


35.   STEWART,  G.W.   1927.  The  Yokut  Indians  of  the  Kaueah  region.      Sierra 
Club  Bull.  12:385-400. 

Gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  cultural  history  of  the 
Yokut  Indians.   Includes  a  discussion  of  their  religion,  culture, 
language,  foods,  and  crafts. 
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36.  STRONG,  D.H.   1964.  A  History  of  Sequoia  National  Park.      Ph.D.  Disser- 

tation.  Syracuse  University.   336  pp. 

This  history  provides  a  complete  account  of  the  events  of  the 
early  years  of  the  park  between  1850  and  1926.   Four  phases  of  the 
park's  history  are  described  in  detail:   1)  the  pre-park  period 
which  includes  its  exploration  and  early  inhabitants,  2)  establish- 
ment of  the  park,  3)  the  post-1890  period  in  which  the  Sierra  For- 
est Reserve  was  established,  and  4)  the  park  enlargement  period. 

37.  STRONG,  D.H.   1966.  The  history  of  Sequoia  National  Park,    1876-1926. 

So.  Calif.  Quarterly  68(2) : 137-167 ,  265-288,  and  369-399. 

The  history  of  Sequoia  National  Park  from  1876  to  1926  is  divi- 
ded into  and  discussed  in  three  parts.   Part  1  covers  the  movement 
to  establish  the  park.   Part  2  discusses  problems  of  the  early  years 
Part  3  describes  the  struggle  to  enlarge  the  park. 

38.  STRONG,  D.H.   1966.  Sequoia  National  Park:     discovery  and  exploration. 

West.  Explor.  4(2):9-27. 

Reviews  the  discovery,  early  explorations,  and  history  of  the 
region  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Sequoia  National  Park. 

39.  STRONG,  D.H.   1972.  High  Sierra  wilderness.      Naturalist  23(l):38-45. 

Presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  high  country  of 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.   The  article  discusses  the 
habitation  of  the  high  country  by  Indians,  exploration  and  mapping 
by  European  man,  and  the  grazing  and  legislative  history.   The  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  backcountry  and  future  needs  are  also  described, 


40.   STRONG,  D.H.   1975.  To  save   the  big  trees.      Natl.  Parks  and  Conserv. 
Mag.  49(3):10-14. 

Presents  a  history  of  the  discovery,  exploitation,  and  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  big  trees,  including  the  move  to  establish  Sequoia 
National  Park. 


41.  STRONG,  D.H.  1976.  Trees  or  Timber?  The  Story  of  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  National  Parks.  Sequoia  Natural  History  Association,  Three 
Rivers,  Ca.   62  pp. 

Reviews  the  early  history  of  the  parks  from  their  first  dis- 
covery through  the  establishment  of  the  Kaweah  Colony,  and  the  for- 
mation of  Sequoia  National  Park  in  1880.   Military  occupation  and 
park  enlargement  and  development,  including  the  formation  of  Kings 
Canyon  in  1940,  are  also  discussed. 


42.    TULARE  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.   1948-1980.  Los  Tulares .      Bulletin 
of  Tulare  County  Historical  Society.   Nos.  1-125. 

Provides  valuable  early  historical  accounts  of  such  topics  as 
creation  of  Sequoia,  the  Kaweah  Colony,  the  Hockett  trail,  Mineral 
King  and  local  Indian  history. 
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43.   TWEED,  W.C.   1972.  Sequoia  National  Park  Concessions,    1898-1926. 
Pacific  Historian  16(1): 36-60. 

Traces  the  history  of  concessions  in  Sequoia  National  Park  from 
1898  through  1926.   Control  of  concession  operations  progressed  from 
many,  small,  specialized  concessioners  to  a  single  company  which  con- 
trolled all  concession  activities.   The  history  and  problems  of  the 
Kings  River  Parks  Company,  the  first  central  concessioner,  are  dis- 
cussed . 


44.  TWEED,  W.C.   1974.  Sequoia's  Developing  Years:     A  Photographic  Album. 

Unpublished  report.   Sequoia  National  Park.   57  pp. 

Selected  photographs  chosen  from  the  park's  historical  collec- 
tion have  been  compiled  to  portray  the  early  development  of  the  area. 

45.  TWEED,  W.C.   1976.  John  Muir  in  the  southern  Sierra.      Pages  1-21  in 

R.K.  demons,  ed .   Valley  Trails.   Stockton  Corral  of  Westerners, 
Stockton,  Ca. 

Describes  John  Muir's  eight  journeys  into  the  southern  Sierra, 
emphasizing  the  regions  now  within  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon. 

46.  TWEED,  W.C.   1980.  Shorty  Lovelace  Kings   Canyon  Fur  Trapper.      Sequoia 

Natural  History  Association.   Three  Rivers,  Ca.   (In  press). 

Shorty  Lovelace  trapped  fur-bearing  mammals  in  the  Kings  Canyon 
area  from  1912  to  1940.   He  built  thirteen  cabins  to  facilitate  his 
winter  trapping  activities.   This  report  gives  a  historical  back- 
ground and  description  of  Shorty  and  his  cabins.   Included  are  photo- 
graphs of  many  of  the  cabins  and  a  map  which  marks  the  locations  of 
either  specific,  approximate,  or  possible  sites  for  all  of  the  cabins 

47.  VANKAT,  J.L.   1977.  Fire  and  man  in  Sequoia  National  Park.      Ann.  Assoc. 

Amer.  Geogr.  67:17-27. 

Presents  a  historical  analysis  of  man's  relationship  with  fire 
in  Sequoia  National  Park.   This  changing  relationship  is  traced 
through  the  following  periods:   the  aboriginal  period,  the  period  of 
resource  exploitation  by  early  western  man,  the  period  of  protection 
as  a  national  park,  and  the  most  recent  period  of  resource  management 
based  on  ecological  principles. 

48.  VON  WERLHOF,  J.C.   1960.  Archeological  Investigations  at  Hospital  Rock, 

Tulare  County,    California.      Unpublished  report.   125  pp. 

Gives  the  detailed  results  of  archeological  investigation  at 
Hospital  Rock.   All  objects  and  artifacts  relating  to  the  Indian's 
culture  are  tabulated  and  described.   Also  includes  descriptions  of 
the  general  layout  of  the  site  and  historic  accounts  of  early  encoun- 
ters with  the  Indians  of  the  area. 
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49.  VON  WERLHOF,  J.C.   1961.  Aboriginal  Trails  of  the  Kaweah  Basin. 

Unpublished  report.   22  pp. 

Gives  results  of  an  effort  to  discover  the  routes  used  by  the 
Potwisha  Indians  in  their  seasonal  treks  from  the  lowlands  to  the 
Hospital  Rock  area  of  Sequoia  National  Park.   Archeological  sites, 
topographic  maps  and  vegetation  maps  were  used,  followed  by  field 
checks  to  determine  possible  trail  routes.   The  report  includes 
trails  used  throughout  the  Kaweah  basin,  as  well  as  archeological 
site  survey  reports. 

50.  WHITE,  J.R.  and  S.J.  PUSATERI.   1949.  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 

Parks.      Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  Ca.   212  pp. 

This  book  presents  a  guide  to  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks,  including  scientific  and  historical  information  as  well  as 
information  on  roads  and  trails.   Brief  descriptions  are  given  of 
representative  plants,  animals,  and  birds  found  in  the  parks.   Also 
included  are  lists  of  mountain  elevations,  place  names,  events  of 
historical  importance,  and  past  superintendents. 

51.  ZUCKERT,  J. A.   1979.  The  Kings  Canyon  National  Park  Act  of  1940. 

Unpublished  report,  Colorado  State  University.   21  pp. 

Reviews  the  history  of  legislation  establishing  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park.   First  formally  proposed  for  protection  as  a  national 
park  in  1881,  it  was  not  until  1940  that  legislation  was  finally 
passed. 

See  also  reference  numbers  98,  211,  212,  216,  277,  278,  279,  286,  301,  317. 
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Entomology,  Pathology  and  Pollution  Damage 

52.  BONAR,  L.   1971.  A  new  mycocalicium  on  scarred  sequoia  in  California. 

Madrono  21(2):62-69. 

Describes  a  discomycetous  fungus  found  only  on  living  specimens 
of  Sequoiadendron  giganteum  and  Sequoia  sempervirens .   The  fungus 
occurs  on  burn  scars  and  other  large  scars  where  there  has  been  a 
flow  of  exudate  from  the  wood.   The  report  includes  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  fungus  and  results  of  culture  experiments. 

53.  BOWMAN,  T.E.   1975.  Three  new  troglohitic  Asellids  from  western  North 

America.      Int.  J.  Speleol.  7:339-356. 

Reports  on  and  describes  a  new  species  of  troglobitic  isopod 
of  the  family  Asellidae  which  has  been  found  only  in  Lilburn  Cave. 

54.  DAVID,  C.T.,  D.A.  TILLES,  and  D.L.  WOOD.   1979.  Factors  associated 

with  tree  failure  of  giant  sequoia  -  entomological  aspects.      In 
R.  Linn,  ed.  Proceedings  First  Conference  on  Scientific  Research 
in  the  National  Parks.   USDI  National  Park  Service  Trans,  and 
Proc.  Series  No.  5.   Wash.,  D.C.   Vol.  1:239. 

Outlines  research  conducted  on  carpenter  ants  to  learn  about 
their  biology  and  their  effect  on  giant  sequoia.   It  was  found  that 
carpenter  ants  were  not  of  primary  importance  in  the  failure  of 
giant  sequoia.   Aphids  were  found  to  serve  as  an  important  food 
resource  of  the  carpenter  ant  and  findings  on  the  ant-aphid  rela- 
tionship are  discussed. 

55.  DE  LEON,  D.   1952.  Insects  associated  with  Sequoia  sempervirens  and 

Sequoia  gigantea  in  California.      Pan-Pac  Entomol.  23:75-92. 

Describes  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  20  insect  species 
associated  with  giant  sequoia. 

56.  HARRIS,  H.T.   1939.  Report  of  Reconnaissance  of  Foxtail  Pine  Stands  in 

the  Kern  River  Basin  of  Sequoia  National  Park.      USDA  Div.  of  Plant 
Disease  Control,  Oakland,  Ca.   Unpublished  report.   13  pp.  and  photos, 

Provides  descriptions  of  the  foxtail  pine  stands  in  the  Kern 
River  basin.   Recommendations  are  made  for  the  protection  of  these 
stands  against  blister  rust. 

57.  HARRIS,  H.T.  and  F.A.  PATTY.   1940  Reconnaissance  of  White  Pines  and 

Ribes  in  Kings  Canyon  National  Park.      USDA  Div.  of  Plant  Disease 
Control,  Oakland,  Ca.   Unpublished  report.   30  pp. 

Information  was  gathered  on  the  distribution  and  composition  of 
white  pine  stands  and  the  distribution,  population,  and  growth  habits 
of  Ribes  in  an  effort  to  control  white  pine  blister  rust.   The  survey 
was  conducted  primarily  in  the  Kings  River  section  of  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park  and  includes  recommendations  and  photographs. 
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58.  PIIRTO,  D.D.   1977.  Factors  Associated  With  Tree  Failure  of  Giant 

Sequoia.      Ph.D.  Dissertation.  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
155  pp. 

Analyzes  causes  of  uprooting  and  stem  failure  in  giant  sequoia. 
Trees  were  surveyed  to  detect  trends  associated  with  failure.  Lab- 
oratory tests  were  conducted  on  wood  properties  possibly  related  to 
decay.   Advanced  decay  and  fire  scars  were  the  most  frequently  ob- 
served factors  associated  with  failure.   Contains  a  literature  review 
of  giant  sequoia  including  insect  associates,  pathology,  human  im- 
pact, and  wood  properties.   Implications  for  management  are  included. 

59.  PIIRTO,  D.D.   1979.  Factors  associated  with  tree  failure  of  giant 

sequoia   -  pathological  aspects.      In  R.  Linn,  ed.  Proceedings  First 
Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks.   USDI 
National  Park  Service  Trans,  and  Proc.  Series  No.  5.   Wash.,  D.C. 
Vol  1:235-238. 

The  most  significant  factors  associated  with  failure  of  giant 
sequoia  appear  to  be  advanced  decay  and  fire  scars.   Identifies  nine 
basidiomycetes  associated  with  decayed  sequoia  wood. 

60.  PIIRTO,  D.D.,  J.R.  PARMETER,  and  F.W.  COBB.   1974.  Fomes  annosus  in 

giant  sequoia.      Plant  Disease  Reptr.  58:478. 

Reports  that  of  20  uprooted  giant  sequoia,  the  presence  of  Fomes 
annosus  sporophores  were  observed  on  seven  trees  and  decay  resembling 
F.  annosus  found  on  nine  others. 


61.  PIIRTO,  D.D.,  J.R.  PARMETER,  and  W.W.  WILCOX.   1977.  Poria  incrassata 

in  giant  sequoia.      Plant  Disease  Reptr.  61:50. 

Reports  that  Poria  incrassata  was  found  associated  with  root 
and  butt  rot  of  two  fallen,  old  growth  giant  sequoia. 

62.  PRONOS,  J.,  D.R.  VOGLER  and  R.S.  SMITH.   1978.  An  Evaluation  of 

Ozone  Injury  to  Pines  in  the  Southern  Sierra  Nevada.      USDA  Forest 
Service,  Region  5  Report  No.  78-1.   17  pp. 

Reports  on  assessment  of  the  impact  of  oxidant  air  pollution 
on  conifers  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  since  1974.  Results  of  ozone  injury 
ground  surveys,  trend  plots,  and  monitoring  of  ambient  ozone  levels 
are  reviewed.   These  studies  have  found  symptoms  to  be  widespread  in 
much  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada. 


63.   STECKER,  R.E.   1969.  Giant  Sequoia  Insect  Ecology.      Unpublished  report 
to  National  Park  Service.   15  pp. 

Provides  a  summary  of  studies  conducted  on  insects  of  giant 
sequoia  found  in  the  Redwood  Mountain  grove.   Includes  results  from 
studies  conducted  in  the  crown  of  the  Castro  Tree. 
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64.  STECKER,  R.E.   1973.  Insects  and  reproduction  of  Sequoiadendron 

giganteum    (Lindl.)   Bucholz.      Ph.D.  Disseration.  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Davis.   96  pp. 

The  relationship  of  insects  to  ovulate  cones  and  seedling  loss 
due  to  insects  were  studied  at  several  sites.  Describes  technique 
used  to  sample  the  live  crown  of  a  giant  sequoia  for  insects. 

65.  THORLEY,  G.A.,  J.D.  LENT,  and  R.N.  COLWELL.   1965.  An  Evaluation  of 

Insect- Induced  Mortality  by  Aerial  Color  Photography  in  the  Giant 
Forest-Lodgepole  Areas   Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      Univer- 
sity of  California.   Unpublished  report.   115  pp. 

Investigates  the  location  and  magnitude  of  timber  mortality  due 
to  insect  pests  in  an  area  of  the  Kaweah  drainage.   The  study  used 
aerial  photo  interpretation  augmented  by  ground  survey.   A  computer 
program  designed  to  analyze  the  data  is  described. 


66.   TILLES,  D.A.   1979.  The  Symbiotic  Interrelationships  Between  the  Car- 
penter Ant 3    Camponotus  modoc  and  Aphids  in  the  Genus  Cinara  in  a 
Giant  Sequoia  Ecosystem.      Ph.D.  Dissertation.   University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.   98  pp. 

Interrelationships  between  carpenter  ants  and  aphids  were  stud- 
ied in  the  Giant  Forest  area  between  1974  and  1978.   The  follow- 
ing factors  were  studied:   the  influence  of  ant  attendance  on  aphid 
survival,  influence  of  ant  attendance  on  aphid  alate  production,  and 
population  of  ants  and  aphids  in  high  and  low  visitor  use  areas  as 
well  as  burned  and  unburned  areas.   Foraging  behavior,  division  of 
labor,  and  trail  and  site  discrimination  were  also  studied. 


67.   VOGLER,  D.R.   1979.  Ozone  and  Conifer  Injury  in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Can- 
yon National  Parks.      Paper  presented  at  Second  Conference  on  Scien- 
tific Research  in  the  National  Parks.   San  Francisco,  Ca. 
Nov.  26-30,  1979.   13  pp. 

Monitoring  ambient  ozone  at  three  locations  between  1977  and 
1979  revealed  that  Federal  and  State  standards  were  frequently  ex- 
ceeded during  the  summer.   Data  from  sites  located  from  Fresno  to 
Lodgepole  indicate  a  daily  pattern  of  pollutant  transport  into  the 
mountains  from  urban  areas.   Injury  symptoms  discovered  suggest  a 
potential  for  severe  damage  to  the  parks'  forests. 


68.   WILLIAMS,  W.T.,  M.  BRADY,  and  S.C.  WILLISON.   1977.  Air  pollution  dam- 
age to  the  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  of  California. 
J.  Air.  Poll.  Control  Assoc.  27 (3) : 230-234 . 

Outlines  the  extent  and  intensity  of  oxidant-induced  disease 
observed  on  forest  tree  species  in  1974  between  the  Kings  River  and 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River.   The  results  of  ozone  monitoring 
at  key  locations  are  also  discussed.   Includes  specific  data  on  the 
hourly  average  concentration  of  ozone  at  several  sites. 


See  also  reference  numbers  84,  224,  225,  330. 
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Fire  Ecology 

69.  AGEE,  J.K.   1968.  Fuel  Conditions  in  a  Giant  Sequoia  Grove  and  Sur- 

rounding Plant  Communities.      M.S.  Thesis.   University  of  California, 
Berkeley.   55  pp. 

Transects  were  established  on  Redwood  Mountain  to  record  fre- 
quency of  woody  vegetation  and  fuel  weights  and  volumes.   Chaparral, 
mixed-conifer,  and  giant  sequoia  communities  were  sampled. 

70.  AGEE,  J.K.   1973.  Prescribed  Fire  Effects  on  Physical  and  Hydrologic 

Properties  of  Mixed-Conifer  Forest  Floor  and  Soil.      Water  Resources 
Center,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Contr.  Report  No.  143.   57  pp. 

Prescribed  fires  were  applied  to  ponderosa  pine-incense  cedar 
and  white  fir-giant  sequoia  vegetation  types.   Litter,  duff  weight, 
depth,  and  water-holding  capacity  were  reduced  and  forest  floor  wet- 
tability was  altered.   Physical  soil  properties  were  only  slightly 
affected. 


71.  AGEE,  J.K.   1979.  The  influence  of  prescribed  fires  on  water-repellenay 

of  mixed-conifer  forest  floor.      In  R.  Linn,  ed.  Proceedings  First 
Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks.   USDI  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Trans,  and  Proc.  Series  No.  $.   Wash.,  D.C. 
Vol.  11:695-701. 

Reports  on  a  study  at  Redwood  Mountain  of  soil  wettability 
before  and  after  fire.   Laboratory  analyses  were  conducted  on  litter, 
duff  and  soil  samples  to  determine  initial  wettability  and  changes 
due  to  burning.   It  was  found  that  water-repellency  naturally  occurs 
in  mixed-conifer  forest  floors.   Low  intensity  prescribed  fires 
caused  the  duff  and  surface  soil  to  become  even  less  wettable.   In- 
tense fires  may  consume  the  litter  and  duff  and  leave  the  soil  sur- 
face wettable,  with  a  variable-width  water-repellent  layer  underneath. 

72.  AGEE,  J.K.  and  H.H.  BISWELL.   1969.  Seedling  survival  in  a  giant 

sequoia  forest.      Calif.  Agric.  23(4): 18-19. 

Survival  of  giant  sequoia  and  white  fir  seedlings  was  studied 
at  Whitaker's  Forest.   The  study  was  conducted  on  two  plots,  one  of 
which  was  burned  in  scattered  locations.   There  was  a  large  mortality 
of  first-year  seedlings,  especially  giant  sequoia,  on  both  plots. 
Survival  of  white  fir  was  best  in  burned  spots.   No  seedlings  of 
giant  sequoia  survived  past  the  first  year  in  unburned  areas. 

73.  AGEE,  J.K.,  R.H.  WAKIMOTO,  and  H.H.  BISWELL.   1978.  Fire  and  fuel  dynamics 

of  Sierra  Nevada  conifers.      Forest  Ecology  and  Manage.  1:255-265. 

Plots  were  established  in  areas  dominated  by  pure  stands  of  the 
ponderosa  pine,  sugar  pine,  white  fir,  and  giant  sequoia  fuel  types 
to  compare  litterfall,  decomposition  and  caloric  content  of  fine 
fuels,  and  fuel  reduction  from  prescribed  fires.   The  implications 
of  fire  managment  in  these  ecosystems  is  discussed. 
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74.  BISWELL,  H.H.   1961.  Big  trees  and  fire.      Natl.  Parks  Mag.  35:11-14. 

Describes  the  biological  importance  of  fire  to  the  big  trees. 
A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  use  and  suppression  of  fire  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  also  presented.   The  effects  of  fire  suppression  on 
giant  sequoia  ecology  are  described  and  a  plea  to  prescribe  burn 
sequoia  groves  is  made. 

75.  BISWELL,  H.H. ,  R.P.  GIBBENS,  and  H.  BUCHANAN.  1968.  Fuel  conditions  and 

fire  hazard  reduction  costs  in  a  giant  sequoia  forest.      Natl.  Parks 
Mag.  42(251) : 16-19. 

Fuel  accumulations  were  removed  on  0.4  acre  plots  in  second- 
growth  giant  sequoia.   Treatment  consisted  of  the  removal  of  under- 
story  white  fir  and  incense  cedar,  cutting  of  dead  standing  trees, 
and  removal  of  heavy  debris  on  the  ground.   Gives  the  calculated 
costs  and  labor  required  for  this  manipulation  to  lower  fire  hazards. 

76.  BISWELL,  H.H.  and  H.  WEAVER.   1968.  Redwood  Mountain.      Amer.  For. 

74(8):20-23. 

Describes  the  fire  hazard  present  on  Redwood  Mountain  and  dis- 
cusses the  natural  role  of  fire  in  the  forest  before  fire  suppression 
was  initiated.   Studies  of  fuel  reduction  being  conducted  at  Whit- 
aker's  Forest  are  discussed. 


77.  BOTTI,  S.J.  and  T.  NICHOLS.   1979.  The  Yosemite  and  Sequoia-Kings  Can- 

yon Prescribed  Natural  Fire  Programs^    1968-1978.      Paper  presented  at 
Second  Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks. 
San  Francisco,  Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   13  pp. 

The  prescribed  natural  fire  zones  of  Yosemite,  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  now  consist  of  586,500  hectares  of  primarily  alpine,  subalpine, 
lodgepole-hemlock,  red  fir,  and  mixed-conifer  communities.   In  this 
zone,  naturally  ignited  fires  are  allowed  to  burn  as  long  as  they 
meet  predetermined  criteria.   Between  1968  and  1978,  325  natural  fires 
have  burned  a  total  of  11,232  hectares.   Insights  are  presented  on 
fire  behavior  and  vegetation  effects. 

78.  DEBENEDETTI,  S.H.   1979.  Establishment  of  Vegetation  Following  Fire  in 

a  Subalpine  Meadow  of  the  Southern  Sierra  Nevada:     One  Year  Post  Burn. 
Paper  presented  at  Second  Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the 
National  Parks.   San  Francisco,  Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   10  pp. 

Establishment  of  vegetation  one  year  after  being  burned  by  a 
lightning,  fire  is  compared  with  immediate  post-fire  conditions  for 
Ellis  Meadow  (elevation  2790  m) .   Herbaceous  plant  cover  increased 
significantly  during  the  first  year.   Most  colonizers  were  perennial 
broadleafs  common  to  unburned  portions  of  the  meadow.   Moss  and 
liverworts  also  composed  an  important  part  of  the  post  fire  cover. 
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79.  DEBENEDETTI,  S.H.  and  D.J.  PARSONS.   1979.  Natural  fire  in  subalpine 

meadows:     a  case  description  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.      J.  For. 
77(8):477-479. 

Portions  of  Ellis  Meadow  burned  as  a  result  of  a  lightning- 
caused  fire  during  the  summer  of  1977.   The  article  discusses  the 
conditions  which  allowed  the  meadow  to  burn,  the  fire's  behavior 
in  the  meadow,  and  what  parts  of  the  vegetation  were  consumed. 

80.  DONAGHEY,  J.L.   1969.  The  Properties  of  Heated  Soils  and  Their  Rela- 

tionships to  Giant  Sequoia    ( Sequoiadendron  giganteum)   Germination 
and  Seedling  Growth.      M.A.  Thesis.   San  Jose  State  College.   173  pp. 

Investigates  the  effect  of  forest  fires  on  soil  properties  in 
giant  sequoia  groves.   Samples  from  the  duff,  humus,  and  mineral  soil 
layers  were  collected  from  the  Redwood  Mountain  Grove  for  laboratory 
heating  and  analysis.   Properties  studied  include  weight  loss,  water- 
holding  capacity,  texture,  pH,  and  nutrient  levels.  A  germination 
study  of  sequoia  seeds  on  mineral  soil  was  also  conducted. 

81.  GREENLEE,  J.   1979.  Recommendations  for  a  Management  Plan  for  Pre- 

scribed Burning  and  Natural  Fire  in  the  Chaparral  Ecosystems  of 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      Fire  and  Land  Management 
Enterprises.   Unpublished  report.   41  pp.  and  appendix. 

Presents  guidelines  for  developing  a  fire  management  plan  for 
the  lower  chaparral  and  oak  woodland  ecosystems  in  Sequoia  National 
Park.   Includes  recommendations  for  selecting  fire  management  areas, 
developing  burn  prescriptions,  preparing  for  larger  burns,  and  organ- 
ization for  the  burn  day.   Outlines  research  necessary  before  pre- 
scribed burning  can  be  initiated  in  chaparral  ecosystems.   The  appen- 
dix includes  maps  of  proposed  fire  management  areas. 

82.  GREENLEE,  J.,  G.  WILCOX,  and  B.  DAU .   1978.  Fire  History  of  Sequoia 

and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      Unpublished  report.   52  pp.  and 
appendices. 

Summarizes  what  is  known  about  fire  in  the  parks  before  regular 
records  were  initiated  in  1921.   The  appendices  contain  maps  of  all 
fires,  fire  reports  of  class  C  size  and  larger,  and  a  computer  print- 
out of  all  recorded  fires  since  the  early  1920' s. 

83.  GREENLEE,  J.M.,  J.  VILLEPONTEAUX,  and  E.A.  SHEEKEY .   1979.  Natural 

Fire  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,    California.      Paper  presented  at  Second 
Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks.   San  Fran- 
cisco, Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   21  pp. 

The  effects  of  fire  on  soil  and  vegetation  are  analyzed  in 
three  vegetation  types  in  Sugarloaf  Valley  (elevation  2100  m)  follow- 
ing two  natural  fires.   Pre-  and  post-burn  vegetation  is  compared  in 
an  open  Jeffrey  and  lodgepole  pine  community,  a  closed  white  fir  com- 
munity, and  a  brush  community  dominated  by  greenleaf  manzanita.   Soil 
nutrients,  soil  moisture,  and  herbaceous  cover  are  compared  on  burned 
and  unburned  sites.   Fire  behavior  in  each  community  type  is  dis- 
cussed.  Quantitive  results  are  presented. 
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84.    GREENLEE,  J.M.,  J.  VILLEPONTEAUX,  E.A.  SHEEKEY,  P.N.  OMI,  R.  GREENBERG, 
and  M.K.  RUBEL .   1979.  Natural  Fire  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,    California. 
Unpublished  report.   60  pp. 

Analyzes  pre-  and  post-burn  data  on  vegetation,  wildlife,  soils 
and  pathogens  for  the  Comanche  and  South  Sentinel  natural  fires  in 
Sugarloaf  Valley.   Tree,  shrub  and  herbaceous  species  composition 
and  recovery  are  compared  for  three  community  types.   Burning  was 
found  to  rid  brush  areas  of  invading  trees  as  well  as  temporarily 
reduce  forest  pathogens.   Changes  in  bird  density  and  diversity 
appear  to  be  related  to  herbaceous  cover.   This  is  an  expanded  ver- 
sion of  reference  number  83. 


85.  HAMMON,  JENSEN,  and  WALLEN.   1967.  Vegetation  Transects  on  the  Camp 

Conifer  Fire  Area.      Hammon,  Jensen,  and  Wallen  Mapping  and  Forestry 
Services,  Oakland,  Ca.   Unpublished  report.   Multiple  volumes. 

In  September  1955  a  man-caused  fire  occurred  at  Camp  Conifer 
near  Atwell  Mill  and  intensely  burned  28. A  acres.   In  1967  the  fire 
area  was  mapped  and  ten  relocatable  transects  were  established.   Five 
vegetation  types  were  present  12  years  after  the  fire:   dense  brush, 
open  brush,  Phacelia,  bracken  fern,  and  timber.   Data  is  given  on 
species  composition  and  ground  cover  for  each  transect. 

86.  HARTESVELDT,  R.J.   1964.  Fire  ecology  of  the  giant  sequoia:     controlled 

fires  may  be  one  solution  to  survival  of  the  species.      Nat.  History 
73:12-19. 

Reviews  the  history  and  ecology  of  giant  sequoias.   Stresses 
the  historical  role  of  fire  and  its  frequency  as  evidenced  by  fossils 
and  increment  borings.   Discusses  fire's  importance  as  an  intrical 
part  of  the  tree's  life  cycle  and  recommends  the  use  of  prescribed 
burning  as  a  way  to  achieve  a  more  natural  state. 

87.  HARTESVELDT,  R.J.  and  H.T.  HARVEY.   1967.  The  fire  ecology  of  sequoia 

regeneration.      Proc.  Ann.  Tall  Timbers  Fire  Ecology  Conf.  7:65-77. 

Gives  results  of  a  study  conducted  on  sequoia  seed  germination 
and  seedling  survival.   Four  study  sites  were  chosen  at  Redwood  Moun- 
tain on  which  the  substrate  was  altered  by  either  fire  or  mechanical 
disturbances.   In  the  growing  season  following  manipulation,  sequoia 
seedlings  were  counted  on  a  weekly  basis  to  monitor  mortality  through 
the  year.   Factors  exerting  a  significant  influence  on  sequoia  regen- 
eration and  seedling  survival  are  discussed. 

88.  KILGORE,  B.M.   1970.  Restoring  fire   to  the  sequoias.      Natl.  Parks  and 

Conserv.  Mag.  44 (277) : 16-22 . 

Reviews  the  factors  important  to  reintroducing  fire  to  a  sequoia 
forest. 
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89.  KILGORE,  B.M.   1971.  The  role  of  fire  in  managing  red  fir  forests. 

Trans.  No.  Amer.  Wildlife.  Conf.  36:405-416. 

Describes  a  study  conducted  in  the  Rattlesnake  Creek  area  of 
Kings  Canyon  to  evaluate  the  ecological  effects  of  prescribed  burning 
on  a  mature  red  fir  forest.   Pre-  and  post-burn  measurements  were 
made  of  species  composition,  stand  structure,  and  fuel  loading. 

90.  KILGORE,  B.M.   1972.  Fire's  role  in  a  sequoia  forest.      Naturalist 

23(l):26-37. 

Discusses  in  detail  seven  functions  of  fire  in  a  sequoia  forest: 
1)  seed  bed  preparation,  2)  nutrient  cycling,  3)  succession,  4)  bene- 
fits to  wildlife,  5)  maintenance  of  vegetation  mosaics,  6)  reduction 
of  diseased  or  insect  trees,  and  7)  reduction  of  fire  hazards. 

91.  KILGORE,  B.M.   1972.  Impact  of  prescribed  burning  on  a  sequoia-mixed- 

conifer  forest.      Proc.  Ann.  Tall  Timbers  Fire  Ecology  Conf. 
12:345-375. 

Compares  the  impacts  of  a  low  intensity  research  burn  conducted 
in  November  1970  with  a  hotter  late  summer  burn  in  1969.   Results  in- 
clude data  on  temperature  and  heat  energy,  impact  on  vegetation  and 
fuels,  erosion,  and  costs  of  burning. 

92.  KILGORE,  B.M.   1973.  The  ecological  role  of  fire -in  Sierran  conifer 

forests:     its  application  to  national  park  management.      J.  Quat.  Res. 
3(3):496-513. 

Discusses  the  major  roles  of  fire  in  Sierran  conifer  forests. 
Also  discusses  fire  intensity,  fire  frequency,  and  management  impli- 
cations based  on  fire's  role  in  the  ecosystem.   Fire  frequency  data 
dating  back  to  1705  is  given  for  three  sugar  pines  located  within 
100  meters  of  each  other  in  the  Redwood  Mountain  Grove. 


93.  KILGORE,  B.M.   1975.  Restoring  fire  to  national  park  wilderness. 

Amer.  For.  81(3): 16-19,  57-59. 

Reviews  the  importance  of  fire  in  naturally  functioning  ecosys- 
tem.  Discusses  management  policies,  the  problems  in  fire  manage- 
ment and  the  importance  of  continued  research  on  the  role  of  fire. 

94.  KILGORE,  B.M.   1976.  The  role  of  fire  in  a  giant  sequoia-mixed-conifer 

forest.      Pages  93-116  in  Research  in  the  Parks.   USDI  National  Park 
Service  Symposium  Series  No.  1. 

Discusses  seven  functions  of  fire  in  the  giant  sequoia-mixed- 
conifer  forest:   1)  prepares  a  seedbed,  2)  cycles  nutrients,  3)  sets 
back  succession,  4)  provides  conditions  which  favor  wildlife,  5)  cre- 
ates a  mosaic  of  age  classes  and  vegetation  types,  6)  reduces  number 
of  trees  susceptible  to  attack  by  insects  and  disease,  and  7)  reduces 
fire  hazards. 
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95.   KILGORE,  B.M.  and  H.H.  B I SWELL.   1971.  Seedling  germination  following 
five  in  a  giant  sequoia  forest.      Calif.  Agric.  25(2):8-10. 

Describes  a  study  of  the  impact  of  prescribed  burning  on  germi- 
nation of  seedlings  of  sequoia  and  various  shrub  species.   Data  on 
germination  was  collected  on  three  burn  plots  and  an  adjacent  control 
plot.   After  one  year  not  a  single  sequoia  or  shrub  seedling  was 
found  on  the  control  plot,  while  the  burn  plot  averaged  close  to 
22,000  sequoia  seedlings  and  more  than  3,200  deerbrush  seedlings  per 
acre. 


96.  KILGORE,  B.M.  and  G.S.  BRIGGS .   1972.  Restoring  fire   to  high  elevation 

forests  in  California.      J.  For.  70(5) : 266-271 . 

Describes  the  natural  burn  program  initiated  at  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  in  1968.   This  program  allows  lightning-caused  fires  to  burn 
without  suppression  in  a  zone  generally  above  9,000  ft.  elevation. 
The  reasons  for  instituting  this  policy  and  fire  statistics  during 
the  first  four  years  of  the  program  are  included. 

97.  KILGORE,  B.M.  and  R.W.  SAND0.   1975.  Crown- fire  potential  in  a  sequoia 

forest  after  prescribed  burning.      For.  Sci.  21:83-87. 

Gives  results  of  a  study  to  determine  how  the  potential  for 
crown  fires  in  a  sequoia-mixed  conifer  forest  was  affected  by  a  pre- 
scribed burn  at  Redwood  Mountain.   A  method  of  evaluating  crown  fuels 
was  used  in  which  weight  and  volume  and  the  physical  location  of  the 
fuels  were  determined.   Includes  a  discussion  of  the  short-term  and 
long-term  potential  for  crown  fires  following  prescribed  burning. 

98.  KILGORE,  B.M.  and  D.  TAYLOR.   1979.  Fire  history  of  a  sequoia-mixed- 

oonifer  forest.      Ecology  60:129-142. 

The  fire  history  of  a  sequoia-mixed  conifer  forest  was  studied 
by  means  of  dating  fire  scars  on  available  tree  stumps.   The  study 
area  included  the  Redwood  Creek  drainage  in  Kings  Canyon  as  well  as 
an  adjacent  area  in  the  Sequoia  National  Forest.   It  discusses  burn- 
ing by  Indians  and  stockmen  based  on  fire  scar  evidence  as  well  as 
quantifies  pre-settlement  fire  frequencies  as  a  function  of  community 
type,  elevation,  and  aspect. 

99.  MC  LAUGHLIN,  J.S.   1972.  Restoring  fire  to  the  environment  in  Sequoia 

and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      Proc.  Ann.  Tall  Timbers  Fire 
Ecology  Conf.  12:391-395. 

Describes  the  natural  fire  policy  in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon 
National  Parks  which  was  begun  in  1968. 
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100.  MURPHY,  R.W.   1967.  Experimental  burning  in  park  management.      Proc . 

Ann.  Tall  Timbers  Fire  Ecology  Conf.  7:207-216. 

Describes  the  need  for  prescribed  burning  in  Sequoia,  Kings  Can- 
yon, and  Yosemite  National  Parks  in  order  to  manage  and  perpetuate 
the  natural  areas  within  their  boundaries.   Reviews  the  experimental 
burning  which  has  been  conducted  at  Redwood  Mountain  to  encourage 
giant  sequoia  reproduction. 

101.  MUTCH,  R.W.  and  G.S.  BRIGGS .   1976.  The  maintenance  of  natural  ecosys- 

tems:    smoke  as  a  factor.      Pages  255-281  in  Proceedings  International 
Symposium  on  Air  Quality  and  Smoke  from  Urban  and  Forest  Fires. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Wash.,  D.C. 

The  fire  management  programs  at  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  and 
the  Selway-Bitterroot  Wilderness  in  northern  Idaho  are  described. 
The  program  at  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  involves  prescribed  burning 
in  the  lower  elevation  forests  and  a  natural  fire  zone  above  8,000  ft. 
Prescribed  burning  is  conducted  when  conditions  are  favorable  for 
smoke  dispersal  away  from  populated  areas.   High  elevation  natural 
fires  tend  to  generate  a  relatively  small  amount  of  smoke  due  to 
sparser  fuels,  but  may  burn  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

102.  OMI,  P.N.   1979.  Fuel  Dynamics  in  Two  Natural  Fires  in  Sequoia-Kings 

Canyon  National  Parks.      Paper  presented  at  Proceedings  Second  Con- 
ference on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks.   San  Fran- 
cisco, Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   10  pp. 

Studies  of  forest  fuels  in  burned  and  unburned  portions  of  two 
high  elevation  natural  fires  showed  the  greatest  differences  in  the 
brush  community  and  the  least  differences  in  the  pine  community. 
Fuels  were  separated  into  duff  and  litter,  surface,  and  aerial  compo- 
nents.  Extrapolations  from  these  measurements  are  used  to  derive 
hypothetical  fire  regimes  and  managment  implications  for  the  study  area, 

103.  OMI,  P.N.,  M.  GROTH,  W.C.  BECKETT,  J.  VILLEPONTEAUX,  J.M.  GREENLEE, 

E.A.  SHEEKEY,  and  R.  GREENBERG.   1975.  The  Effects  of  Naturally 
Ignited  Fires  on  Components  of  a  Southern  Sierra  Forest  System. 
Unpublished  report.   193  pp. 

Contains  a  collection  of  reports  on  studies  conducted  after  a 
natural  fire  was  allowed  to  burn  in  Sugarloaf  Valley.   Studies  were 
made  on  the  effects  of  fire  on  water,  soils,  vegetation,  wildlife, 
and  forest  succession.   The  effect  of  weather  and  fuel  on  fire  be- 
havior was  also  investigated. 

104.  PARSONS,  D.J.   1975.  Fire  in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks. 

Fremontia  3(1): 13-14. 

Reviews  the  history  of  the  fire  managment  program  in  Sequoia 
and  Kings  Canyon.   Discusses  the  parks'  natural  fire  and  prescribed 
burning  program  as  examples  of  effective  management  actions  based 
on  scientfic  research. 
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105.  PARSONS,  D.J.   1976.  The  role  of  fire  in  natural  communities:     an  exam- 

ple from  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada,    California.      Environ.  Conserv. 
3(2):91-99. 

Four  different  aged  stands  of  post-fire  chamise  dominated  chap- 
arral are  compared  in  terms  of  cover  and  composition  of  woody  and 
herbaceous  vegetation.   Post-fire  succession  in  this  area  is  charac- 
terized by  an  early  flush  of  herbaceous  growth  followed  by  an  in- 
creasing cover  and  height  and  decreasing  diversity  of  woody  species. 
Evidence  is  discussed  that  frequent  fires  are  required  to  maintain 
the  chaparral  community  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state. 

106.  PARSONS,  D.J.   1977.  Preservation   ^n  fire-type  ecosystems.      Pages  172- 

182  in  H.A.  Mooney  and  C.E.  Conrad,  tech.  coords.  Proceedings  Sympo- 
sium on  the  Environmental  Consequences  of  Fire  and  Fuel  Management  in 
Mediterranean  Ecosystems.   USDA  Forest  Service,  Gen.  Tech.  Report  WO-3, 

Discusses  the  role  of  fire  in  preserving  natural  communities  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  instituting  programs  allowing  the  use  of 
fire  in  the  management  of  national  parks  and  other  wilderness  areas. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  status  of  fire  management  programs 
in  the  Mediterranean-climate  ecosystems  of  the  world  with  emphasis  on 
the  successful  program  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon. 

107.  PARSONS,  D.J.   1977.  The  role  of  fire  in  park  management.      Parks 

2(l):l-4. 

Discusses  the  role  of  fire  in  maintaining  natural  ecosystems 
as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  managers  of  wilderness  areas  to 
allow  fire  to  play  its  natural  role.   Natural  and  prescribed  fire  are 
presented  as  alternative  management  strategies.   Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  are  presented  as  an  example  of  an  integrated  fire  management 
program. 

108.  PARSONS,  D.J.   1978.  Fire  and  fuel  accumulation  in  a  giant  sequoia 

forest.      J.  For.  76(2)104-105. 

Studies  of  downed  woody  fuels  and  of  litter  and  duff  accumula- 
tion in  a  sequioa-mixed-conifer  forest  show  that  prescribed  burning 
removed  much  of  the  ground  fuel  which  had  accumulated  during  60  years 
of  fire  suppresssion.   Measurements  of  four  different  aged  burns 
quantify  the  rate  of  post-burn  fuel  accumulation. 

109.  PARSONS,  D.J.   1980.  The  role  of  fire  managment  in  maintaining  natural 

ecosystems.      In  H.  Mooney,  T.M.  Bonnickson,  N.L.  Christensen,  J.E. 
Lotan,  and  W.A.  Reiners,  eds.  Fire  Regimes  and  Ecosystem  Properties. 
USDA  Forest  Service,  Gen.  Tech.  Report.   (In  press). 

Reviews  the  role  of  fire  in  natural  ecosystems  and  how  an  under- 
standing of  this  role  has  led  to  the  implementation  of  integrated 
fire  management  programs  in  many  areas.   Such  programs,  including 
that  in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon,  which  is  the  basis  for  several  of 
the  examples  given,  may  utilize  both  lightning  ignited  and/or  pre- 
scribed fires  to  achieve  desired  resource  management  objectives. 
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110.  PARSONS,  D.J.  and  S.H.  DEBENEDETTI.   1979.  Impact  of  fire  suppression 

on  a  mixed-oonifer  forest.      Forest  Ecol.  Manage.  2:21-33. 

The  ponderosa,  white  fir,  sequoia,  and  mixed  forest  types  were 
sampled  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  century  of  fire  suppression. 
Analysis  of  species  composition,  vegetation  structure,  and  age  dis- 
tribution showed  a  substantial  increase  in  young,  shade  tolerant 
white  fir  in  each  type.   The  sequoia  type  has  been  most  affected  by 
fire  suppression,  showing  poor  reproduction  and  heavy  accumulation 
of  ground  fuels. 

111.  PARSONS,  D.J.  and  R.P.  HEDLUND.   1979.  Fire  History  in  the  Foothill 

Zone  of  Sequoia  National  Park.      Paper  presented  at  Second  Conference 
on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks.   San  Francisco,  Ca. 
Nov.  26-30,  1979.   12  pp. 

The  foothill  communities  of  Sequoia  have  evolved  with  periodic 
fire.   Lightning  fires  as  well  as  intentional  ignitions  by  first, 
Indians,  and  later,  European  settlers,  provided  historical  ignition 
sources.   Recently  fire  suppression  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  dan- 
gerous fuel  buildup.   Fire  records  since  1920  are  reviewed  to  show 
the  frequency  of  man-caused  and  lightning  fires  by  year,  month,  and 
elevation.   Fires  are  most  common  at  the  time  of  peak  drought  when 
foliage  moisture  content  is  at  a  minimum.   Size  and  location  records 
show  nearly  75  percent  of  the  foothill  zone  has  not  burned  since  1920. 

112.  RUNDEL,  P.W.  and  T.  ST  JOHN.   1975.  The  Effects  of  Fire  on  Nutrient 

Status  of  Sequoia-Mixed-Conifer  Forest  Soils.      Unpublished  report  to 
National  Park  Service.   53  pp. 

The  effects  of  fire  on  the  soil  of  a  mixed-conifer  forest  were 
assessed  at  Redwood  Mountain.   Fifty  paired  one  square  meter  plots 
were  placed  in  burned  and  unburned  areas.   Soil  samples  were  analyzed 
for  percent  carbon  and  nitrogen,  cation  exchange  capacity,  phospho- 
rous, calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium.   Seasonal  changes  of  soil 
chemical  properties  were  investigated  by  sampling  at  six  week  intervals, 

113.  RUNDEL,  P.W.,  D.J.  PARSONS,  and  G.A.  BAKER.   1979.  The  Role  of  Shrub 

Structure  and  Chemistry  in  the  Flammability  of  Chaparral  Shrubs. 
Paper  presented  at  Second  Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the 
National  Parks.   San  Francisco,  Ca.   Nov  26-30,  1979.   13  pp. 

Analyzes  the  influence  of  selected  structural  and  chemical  com- 
ponents of  chaparral  shrubs  on  flammability.   Discussion  focuses  on 
the  role  of  foliage  moisture  content,  biomass,  fuel  density,  surface- 
to-volume  ratio,  porosity,  and  plant  chemical  content.   Variations 
of  these  properties  as  functions  of  season,  elevation,  and  stand  age 
are  analyzed  for  data  collected  primarily  on  Ad eno stoma  fasciculatum 
in  the  foothills  of  Sequoia.   The  use  of  such  data  in  refining  fire 
behavior  models  is  also  discussed. 
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114.  ST  JOHN,  T.V.   1976.  The  Dependence  of  Certain  Conifers  on  Fire  as  a 

Mineralizing  Agent.      Ph.D.  Dissertation.   University  of  California, 
Irvine.   78  pp. 

Discusses  the  proposal  that  fire-adapted  plant  species  possess 
an  evolutionarily  derived  dependence  on  the  action  of  fire  in  miner- 
alizing leaf  litter  and  soil  organic  matter.   Discusses  the  types  of 
fire  responses  as  well  as  presenting  the  results  of  tests  of  three 
specific  hypotheses:   that  fire  is  able  to  mineralize  soil  organic 
matter;  that  leaf  litter  of  fire-adapted  species  should  be  more  re- 
sistant to  biological  decomposition  than  that  of  nonfire  species; 
and  that  the  ability  to  absorb  and  store  nutrients  is  better  developed 
in  fire  adapted  species  than  in  nonfire  species.   The  first  two  hy- 
potheses are  shown  to  be  true  while  the  third  appears  to  be  true. 

115.  ST  JOHN,  T.V.  and  P.W.  RUNDEL.   1976.  The  role  of  fire  as  a  mineralizing 

agent  in  a  Sierran  coniferous  forest.      Oecologia  25:35-46. 

The  role  of  fire  as  a  mineralizing  agent  of  forest  floor  organic 
matter  was  investigated  in  the  Redwood  Mountain  Grove  of  Kings  Canyon. 
Fifty  pairs  of  plots  were  established  on  burned  and  unburned  areas. 
Total  nitrogen,  carbon,  cation  exchange  capacity,  pH  level,  and  con- 
centrations of  phosphorous,  calcium,  potassium,  and  magnesium  were 
compared  on  burned  and  unburned  plots.   Seasonal  differences  in  chem- 
ical properties  were  compared  in  a  set  of  larger  paired  plots. 

116.  SCHUFT,  P.H.   1972.  A  prescribed  burning  program  for  Sequoia  and  Kings 

Canyon  National  Parks.      Proc.  Ann.  Tall  Timbers  Fire  Ecology  Conf. 
12:377-389. 

Relates  the  evolution  of  the  prescribed  burning  program  at 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  from  the  early  use  of  fire  by  European  man 
to  improve  grazing,  to  the  subsequent  fire  suppression  and  prevention 
policy,  to  a  policy  of  prescribed  burns.   Describes  the  prescribed 
burning  program  and  the  burns  that  had  taken  place  up  to  1972. 

117.  SHEEKEY,  E.A.   1977.  A  Study  of  the  Herbaceous  Flora  and  Environment 

of  Sugarloaf  Valley  in  Relation  to  Two  Naturally  Ignited  Fires. 
Senior  Thesis.   University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz.   44  pp. 

This  study  examines  the  effects  of  two  lightning  ignited  fires 
on  the  herbaceous  vegetation  of  Sugarloaf  Valley.   Three  community 
types  were  identified  within  the  burn  area:   open  Jeffrey  and  lodge- 
pole  pine,  closed  white  fir,  and  manzanita  brush.   Herbaceous  vegeta- 
tion was  sampled  in  burned  and  unburned  areas  for  density  and  compo- 
sition.  Soil  parameters  including  depth,  moisture,  bulk  density, 
texture,  pH,  organic  matter,  and  nutrients  were  also  studied. 

118.  STOCKING,  S.   1966.  Influences  of  fire  and  sodium-calcium  borate  on 

chaparral  vegetation.      Madrono  18:193-203. 

Sodium-calcium  borate  was  used  to  help  control  a  chamise  chapa- 
rral and  oak  woodland  fire  in  the  Elk  Creek  area  of  Sequoia  National 
Park  in  1960.   This  study  examines  the  effects  of  borate  on  the  re- 
growth  of  vegetation.   Burned  and  unburned  areas  where  the  borate 
was  used  are  compared  to  areas  left  undisturbed. 
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119.  STOCKING,  S.   1976.  Vegetative  Changes  in  Chamise  Chaparral  Following 

Fire  of  I960,   Elk  Creek,   Sequoia  National  Park.      Unpublished  report 
to  National  Park  Service.   18  pp. 

This  study  investigates  vegetative  changes  in  a  stand  of  chamise 
chaparral  and  oak  woodland  following  a  fire  in  1960.   The  study  com- 
pares the  species  present  15  years  after  the  burn  with  those  present 
the  first  growing  season  following  fire. 

120.  STOCKING,  S.K.   1962.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Influence  of  Fire  and  Sodium- 

Calcium  Borate  on  Chaparral   Vegetation.      M.A.  Thesis.   San  Francisco 
State  College.   112  pp. 

A  study  was  conducted  in  the  lower  drainage  of  Elk  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  middle  fork  of  the  Kaweah  River,  in  an  area  that 
burned  in  1960.   The  purpose  was:  1)  to  record  the  nature  of  vegeta- 
tion which  appears  following  fire  in  a  chamise-chaparral  area,  2)  to 
determine  the  germination  responses  of  some  of  the  herbaceous  species 
occuring  in  the  burn,  and  3)  to  make  preliminary  investigations  of 
the  effect  of  sodium-calcium  borate  on  germination  and  growth.   In- 
cludes a  literature  review  of  pertinent  material. 

121.  WEAVER,  H.  and  H.  BISWELL.   1969.  How  fire  helps  the  big  trees.      Natl. 

Parks  Mag.  43(262) : 16-19. 

Discusses  the  importance  of  fire  as  a  natural  disturbance  fac- 
tor required  for  vigor  and  reproduction  in  a  sequoia  forest.  Whit- 
aker's  Forest  is  used  a  a  primary  example  of  increased  reproduction 
following  site  disturbance. 


See  also  reference  numbers  1,  47,  135,  185,  210,  224,  225,  239,  255,  256,  257. 
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Fisheries  and  Aquatic  Biology 

122.  ABELL,  D.L.   1977.  A  Survey  of  Macroscopic  Invertebrates  of  Sequoia 

Streams.      Unpublished  report  for  the  Sequoia  Natural  History  Asso- 
ciation.  84  pp. 

This  study  sampled  the  macroscopic  invertebrate  fauna  of  the 
Kaweah  River  basin  from  Potwisha  through  Giant  Forest  and  up  to 
Little  Baldy  Summit.   A  semi-quantitative  collecting  method  was  em- 
ployed which  focused  on  diversity  but  also  yielded  ratings  of  abun- 
dance.  The  report  includes  notes  on  the  various  taxa  collected. 

123.  ABELL,  D.L.   1979.  Warming  processes  in  the  Kaweah  River,   Sequoia 

National  Park,    California.      In  R.  Linn,  ed.  Proceedings  First  Con- 
ference on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks.   USDI  National 
Park  Service  Trans,  and  Proc.  Series  No.  5.   Wash.,  D.C. 
Vol  1:553-557. 

Discusses  warming  processes  in  the  Kaweah  River  where  water  has 
been  diverted  for  power  production  for  over  75  years.   During  the 
summer  the  flow  of  the  river  is  reduced  to  as  little  as  one-third  of 
the  natural  volume.   The  effect  this  may  have  on  the  temperature  of 
the  river  is  analyzed. 

124.  ABELL, D.L.   1979.  An  analysis  of  the  distribution  and  abundance  of 

Baetis  in  the  Kaweah  River  basin,    California.      In  R.  Linn,  ed.  Pro- 
ceedings First  Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National 
Parks.   USDI  National  Park  Service  Trans,  and  Proc.  Series  No.  5. 
Wash.,  D.C.   Vol.  1:595-597. 

Semi-quantitative  collections  were  made  of  macroscopic  inverte- 
brates from  the  Kaweah  River  basin.   Analysis  of  the  distribution 
and  abundance  of  Baetis  shows  that  it  may  be  useful  as  an  indicator 
of  environmental  disturbance. 


125.  ABELL,  D.L.   1979.  Species  Diversity  in  Benthic  Invertebrate  Associa- 

tions of  the  Kaweah  River  in  Sequoia  National  Park,    California. 
Paper  presented  at  Second  Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the 
National  Parks.   San  Francisco,  Ca .   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   20  pp. 

Data  from  numerous  collections  of  macroscopic  invertebrates  from 
streams  in  the  Kaweah  River  drainage  show  an  increase  in  diversity 
and  abundance  from  small  to  large  streams.  Display  of  the  data  as 
"faunal  profiles"  is  used  to  identify  benthic  associations  charac- 
teristic of  communities  either  in  stress  or  just  becoming  reestab- 
lished.  The  report  discusses  sampling  techniques  and  data  display. 

126.  BARTHOLOMEW,  P.S.   1936.  A  Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  Lakes  in  the 

Sequoia  National  Forest.      Unpublished  report.   169  pp. 

Presents  physical  parameters  and  general  food  conditions  for 
selected  high  elevation  lakes  in  the  drainage  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Kings  River  and  a  few  lakes  in  the  Kern  and  Kaweah  River  drain- 
ages.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  conditions  for  fish 
stocking.   A  number  of  the  lakes  are  now  within  the  parks. 
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127.  CHRISTENSON,  D.P.   1978.  A  Fishery  Management  Plan  for  the  Little  Kern 

Golden  Trout.      Calif.  Dept.  of  Fish  and  Game.   Inland  Fisheries  En- 
dangered Species  Program  Special  Publication  78-1.   14  pp. 

Summarizies  information  about  management  options  and  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  Little  Kern  golden  trout  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Sequoia  National  Park  and  adjacent  Sequoia  National  Forest. 

128.  COLEMAN,  G.A.   1925.  Biological  survey  of  the  Rae  Lakes  region.      Calif 

Fish  and  Game.  11(2): 57-62.   • 

Discusses  the  abundance  of  food  for  trout  and  makes  an  examina- 
tion of  the  stomach  content  of  several  types  of  trout.   Documents 
introduction  of  exotic  food  sources  into  the  Rae  Lakes  area. 


129.  ERMAN,  D.C.   1979.  The  impact  of  people  on  mountain  wilderness   lakes. 

Calif.  Agric.  33 (5): 25. 

Evaluates  the  effect  of  varying  levels  of  visitor  use  on  back- 
country  lakes.   It  was  found  that  lakes  with  the  highest  levels  of 
human  use  had  less  nitrate  and  more  benthic  aquatic  plants  than  did 
those  receiving  less  use.   No  gross  signs  of  pollution  were  detected 
in  any  of  the  lakes. 

130.  ERMAN,  D.C.  and  T.  TAYLOR.   1978.  The  Response  of  Benthic  Plants  and 

Selected  Chemical  and  Biological  Features  to  Past  Levels  of  Human 
Use  in  Some  High  Mountain  Lakes  in  Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 
Whitaker's  Forest  Cooperative  Natural  Resources  Research  Station. 
Unpublished  report.   42  pp. 

Eleven  high  elevation  lakes  were  sampled  for  benthic  flora, 
nitrate,  iron,  substrate  type,  sediment  organic  matter,  benthic 
macroinvertebrates,  and  diatoms  in  surface  sediments.   Results  indi- 
cated a  significant  positive  correlation  between  heavy  human  use  and 
an  increase  in  the  abundance  of  benthic  plants.   Two  lakes  with  re- 
stricted use  in  recent  years  continue  to  support  abundant  bottom 
flora,  indicating  that  nutrients  added  by  human  activity  around  a 
lake  are  retained  in  the  lake  sediments  and  will  support  greater  ben- 
thic plant  growth.   See  Taylor  and  Erman  (1979)  for  publication  de- 
rived from  this  study. 

131.  EVANS,  W.A.,  R.  SMITH,  and  M.  BELL.   1973.  A  Reconnaissance  Survey  of 

the  Fish  Resources  of  the  Little  Kern  River  Drainage,    California. 
A  joint  unpublished  report  by  the  Calif.  Dept.  of  Fish  and  Game  and 
the  USDA  Forest  Service,  Region  5.   40  pp. 

A  survey  was  made  to  collect  information  on  the  range  and  habi- 
tat of  the  Little  Kern  golden  trout (Salmo  aguabonita  whitei) .   The 
study  area  included  the  entire  Little  Kern  drainage,  part  of  which 
lies  within  Sequoia  National  Park.   Data  is  given  on  the  physical 
and  biological  features  of  the  aquatic  environment  including  infor- 
mation on  water  temperature,  water  chemistry,  soil  erosion  and  soil 
types,  barriers  to  upstream  fish  movement,  other  fish  species  present, 
and  productivity.   Management  objectives  and  guidelines  are  also 
offered. 
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132.  GOLD,  J.R.  and  G.A.E.  GALL.   1975.  Chromosome  cytology  and  polymor- 

phism in  the  California  high  Sierra  golden  trout   (Salmo  aguabonita) . 
Can.  J.  Genet.  Cytol.  17:41-53. 

Six  populations  of  the  California  high  Sierra  golden  trout  were 
examined  to  determine  the  karyotype  and  system  of  chromosomal  poly- 
morphism.  Variability  in  chromosome  number  within  the  six  popula- 
tions followed  a  Robertsonian  pattern  and  permitted  the  identifica- 
tion of  two  distinct  population  distributions. 

133.  GOLD,  J.R.  and  G.A.E.  GALL.   1975.  The   taxonomio  structure  of  six 

golden  trout   (Sa Imo  aguabonita)  populations  from  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
California    (Pisces:   Salmonidae ) .   Proc.  Calif.  Academy  of  Sci. 
40(10) :243-263. 

Six  populations  of  golden  trout  were  examined  for  similarities 
in  eleven  meristic  characters.   On  the  basis  of  mean  similarity  and 
phenetic  relationships,  the  six  populations  were  divided  into  three 
distinct  taxonomic  groups,  one  of  which  is  possibly  a  pure  popula- 
tion of  Little  Kern  golden  trout. 

134.  GOLD,  M.F.  and  J.R.  GOLD.   1976.  Golden  trout  in  trouble.      Natural 

History  85(10) : 74-84. 

This  popularized  article  summarizes  the  status  of  golden  trout 
and  gives  a  description  of  its  habitat,  characteristics,  spawning 
habits,  and  life  cycle.   Problems  concerning  the  species'  taxonomic 
history  are  discussed,  as  well  as  theories  to  explain  golden  trout 
origins. 

135.  HOFFMAN,  R.J.  and  R.F.  FERREIRA.   1976.  A  Reconnaissance  of  the  Effects 

of  a  Forest  Fire  on  Water  Quality  in  Kings  Canyon  National  Park} 
California.      U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Report  76-497.   17  pp. 

The  study  examines  changes  in  water  quality  resulting  from  two 
fires  in  the  Roaring  River  drainage.  Field  measurements  of  alkalin- 
ity, pH,  specific  conductance,  temperature,  and  discharge  were  made 
at  points  upstream  and  downstream  from  the  two  burned  areas.  Chem- 
ical, physical,  and  biological  factors  were  analyzed  in  the  labora- 
tory. Results  indicate  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  nitro- 
gen, but  other  water-quality  measurements  appear  to  show  no  impact. 

136.  JAMES,  G.J.   1975.  Effects  of  Human  Activities  on  Mountain  Lakes  in 

California.      Ph.D.  Disseration.   University  of  California,  Irvine. 
85  pp. 

The  effects  of  human  activities  on  four  mountain  lakes  in  Cali- 
fornia were  compared  by  analyzing  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
features.   The  lakes  studied  include  Big  Bear  Lake  and  Lake  Arrowhead 
in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  which  receive  a  high  degree  of  hu- 
man use  and  have  established  residences  near  the  lakes,  and  Heather 
Lake  and  Tamarack  Lake  in  Sequoia  National  Park,  which  have  remote 
locations  and  receive  use  only  from  hikers  and  backpackers.   The 
parameters  studied  showed  variations  from  lake  to  lake  as  well  as  on 
a  seasonal  basis.   Includes  a  literature  review  of  lake  nutrients. 
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137.  MOYLE,  P.B.  and  R.D.  NICHOLS.   1973.  Ecology  of  some  native  and  intro- 
duced fishes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills  in  central  California. 
Copeia  3:478-490. 

Collections  were  made  of  fishes  occurring  in  the  streams  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  foothills  including  several  sample  sites  within  Sequoia 
and  Kings  Canyon.   Environmental  factors  associated  with  each  collec- 
tion were  recorded  and  a  detailed  statistical  analysis  was  made  for 
the  11  most  abundant  species.   The  fishes  were  found  to  belong  to 
four  fish  associations,  each  found  in  a  distinctive  set  of  environ- 
mental conditions.   The  ecological  relationships  of  the  11  most 
abundant  species  are  discussed. 


138.   MOYLE,  P.B.  and  R.D.  NICHOLS.   1974.  Decline  of  the  native  fish  fauna 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills,   central  California.      Amer.  Midi. 
Nat.  92(l):72-83. 

A  survey  of  the  fishes  occurring  in  the  streams  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  foothills  showed  a  total  of  24  species,  including  12  native 
and  12  introduced.   The  present  distributions  of  these  fishes  were 
compared  to  their  pre-1900  distribution  as  inferred  from  historical 
records.   The  ranges  of  most  native  species  have  diminished,  while 
the  ranges  of  the  introduced  species  and  rainbow  trout  have  generally 
expanded.   Comments  are  included  about  the  present  distribution  of 
each  species  as  well  as  maps  showing  pre-1900  and  1969-1970  distri- 
butions. 


139.  NEEDHAM,  P.R.  and  H.A.  HANSON.   1935.  A  Stream  Survey  of  the  Waters  of 

the  Sierra  National  Forest s    California.      Unpublished  report,  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Wash.,  D.C.   54  pp. 

Reports  on  a  survey  to  develop  well-defined  fish  stocking  poli- 
cies for  the  waters  surveyed.   Deals  with  species  to  be  stocked  as 
well  as  optimum  numbers  and  sizes.   A  few  of  the  areas  surveyed  are 
now  within  Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 

140.  NICOLA,  S.J.   1976.  Fishing  in  western  national  parks  -  a  tradition  in 

jeopardy?     Fisheries  1(6) : 18-21 . 

Discusses  the  Park  Service  policy  of  phasing  out  all  fish  stock- 
ing in  park  lakes  by  1977.   The  history  of  fish  stocking  in  the  high 
Sierra  is  reviewed  and  reasons  for  the  continued  stocking  of  lakes 
in  national  parks  of  California  are  presented. 

141.  SCHRECK,  C.B.   1969.  Trouts  of  the  Upper  Kern  River  basin,    California. 

M.A.  Thesis.   Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins.   120  pp. 

Analyzes  the  systematics  of  five  trout  species  found  in  the  up- 
per Kern  River  drainage.   Taxonomic,  zoogeographic ,  and  geological 
evidence  are  used  to  speculate  on  the  origins  and  affinities  of  these 
species.   Evidence  is  given  that  suggests  that  the  golden  trout 
represents  an  ancient  phylogeny  whose  origin  was  possibly  associated 
with  the  lower  Colorado  River  basin.   The  Kern  trout  and  the  Little 
Kern  golden  trout  are  considered  to  be  the  same  species  and  derived 
from  golden  x  rainbow  ancestry. 
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142.  SCHRECK,  C.B.  and  R.J.  BEHNKE.   1971.  Trouts  of  the  upper  Kern  River 

basin,   California.)   with,  reference  to  systematios  and  evolution  of 
western  North  American  Salmo.      J.  Fisheries  Research  Board  of 
Canada  28:987-998. 

This  study  attempts  to  clarify  the  origins,  affinities,  and 
systematic  status  of  five  endemic  species  of  trout  in  the  upper  Kern 
River  basin.   Fish  were  collected  by  angling  at  67  sites  throughout 
the  basin  during  the  summers  of  1967  and  1968.   Morphological  fea- 
tures, coloration,  spotting  characteristics,  and  karyotypes  of  the 
fish  were  compared. 

143.  SILVERMAN,  G.   and  D.C.  ERMAN.   1979.  Alpine    lakes  in  Kings  Canyon 

National  Park:     baseline  conditions  and  possible  effects  of  visitor 
use.      J.  Environ.  Manage.  8:73-87. 

Rae  Lakes  and  Sixty  Lakes  basins  were  studied  through  the  sum- 
mer of  1975  to  determine  the  effects  of  visitor  use  on  water  quality. 
Rae  Lakes  represents  an  area  of  high  visitor  use  and  Sixty  Lakes  an 
area  of  low  use.   Water  chemistry,  physical  parameters,  bacteria, 
plankton,  and  periphyton  are  compared  in  each  basin.   Differences  in 
visitor  use  levels  did  not  appear  to  significantly  affect  the  water 
quality.   The  only  time  the  water  was  not  safe  for  drinking  was  im- 
mediately after  a  rain. 

144.  SMITH,  J.R.   1977.  Aspects  of  the  Reproductive  Biology  and  Behavior  of 

the  Little  Kern  Golden  Trout.      M.A.  Thesis.   California  State  Univer- 
sity, Fresno.   151  pp. 

Examines  population  dynamics  and  aspects  of  the  reproductive 
cycle  of  several  populations  of  the  Little  Kern  golden  trout  (Salmo 
aguabonita  whitei)  in  the  Little  Kern  River  basin.   Populations  lo- 
cated in  the  following  creeks  were  studied:   Upper  Soda  Springs  Creek, 
Deadman  Creek,  Willow  Creek,  and  Fish  Creek.   Assessments  were  con- 
ducted to  correlate  the  initiation  of  spawning  behavior  and  egg  dep- 
osition with  photoperiod,  temperature,  pH,  dissolved  oxygen,  and 
carbon  dioxide.   Fish  were  marked  to  collect  data  on  annual  growth 
rate,  biomass  and  age. 

145.  TAYLOR,  T.P.  and  D.C.  ERMAN.   1980.  The    littoral  bottom  fauna  of  high 

elevation   lakes  in  Kings  Canyon  National  Park.      Calif.  Fish  and  Game 
Bull.   (In  press) . 

Reports  on  sampling  of  benthic  macroinvertebrates  from  the  lit- 
toral zone  of  11  lakes  in  the  Kearsarge,  Rae  and  Sixty  Lakes  basins. 
Macroinvertebrates  were  found  to  be  moderately  common  in  all  the 
lakes  with  highest  levels  in  those  lakes  experiencing  the  greatest 
human  use. 
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146.  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR.   1969.  Water  Quality  and 

Aquatic  Biology,  East  Fork  Kaweah  River,  Mineral  King  Area,  Califor- 
nia. Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  Pacific  South- 
west Region.   Unpublished  report.   36  pp. 

Water  quality  and  aquatic  biological  surveys  were  conducted  on 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River  near  Mineral  King  during  November 
1967,  June  1968,  and  August  1968.   Sampling  included  measurements 
of  temperature,  dissolved  oxygen,  pH,  and  electrical  conductivity; 
water  samples  were  analyzed  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  iron  and  chlo- 
rophyll.  Biological  assessments  included  algal  growth  potential 
and  enumeration  and  identification  of  planktonic  and  attached  algae 
and  benthic  animals.   Survey  results  are  given  and  document  the 
excellent  water  quality  of  the  East  Fork  of  The  Kaweah  River. 

147.  VESTAL,  E.H.   1965.  Observation  on  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  of 

the  Upper  Kings  River,   Middle  and  South  Forks,   Fresno  County,   with 
Recommendations  for  Management.      Calif.  State  Dept.  of  Fish  and 
Game,  Region  4,  Fresno.   Unpublished  report.   44  pp. 

Describes  the  result  of  surveys  conducted  for  proposed  hydro- 
electric development  of  Tehipite  Valley,  Cedar  Grove,  and  Junction 
reservoir  sites.  Includes  data  on  the  river's  physical  character- 
istics, and  abundance  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

148.  WALLIS,  O.L.   1976.  Management  of  High-Country  Lakes  in  the  National 

Parks  of  California.      Paper  presented  at  the  High  Mountain  Lakes 
Symposium  sponsored  by  California  Trout  and  American  Fish  Society, 
Fresno,  Ca.   Jan.  29,  1976.   17  pp. 

Discusses  a  recently  approved  policy  to  allow  fishing  in  the 
national  parks  but  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  stocking  back- 
country  lakes.   A  two-year  study  is  proposed  to  determine  the  im- 
pact of  a  no-stocking  policy  and  to  develop  a  recreational  fisheries 
management  program  consistent  with  natural  area  management  and 
policies.   The  paper  includes  a  brief  history  of  early  stocking 
activities  in  the  national  parks  of  California. 

149.  ZARDUS,  M.J.,  T.  BLANK,  and  D.  SCHULZ .   1977.  Status  of  Fishes  in  137 

Lakes  in  Sequoia  and  Kings  ('any on  National  Parks,   California. 
National  Park  Service  unpublished  report.   96  pp. 

A  study  of  fish  population  and  reproduction  in  137  backcountry 
lakes  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1977  as  an  aid  to  decide  whether 
to  discontinue  the  practice  of  stocking  fish.   Contains  information 
for  each  lake  on  the  fish  population,  potential  for  reproduction, 
and  physical  characteristics  of  the  lake  including  a  description  of 
the  inlet  and  outlet,  spawning  grounds,  food  sources,  depth,  and 
type  of  lake  bottom. 


See  also  reference  numbers  285,  286,  294,  298,  299. 
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Geology  and  Soils 

150.  ANDERSON,  G.L.   1970.  Soil -Vegetation  Survey  Report,   Mineral  King 

Area,    Sequoia  National  Forest.      Unpublished  report.   56  pp. 

A  soil-vegetation  survey  covering  approximately  14,190  acres 
was  made  in  the  Mineral  King  area  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  1970.   The  survey  was  conducted  by  means  of  field  investigations 
and  photo  interpretation.   Results  are  shown  on  a  topographic  map. 
Information  includes  soil  name  and  depth,  vegetative  cover  and  asso- 
ciated geology.   Soil  hydrologic  properties  and  erosion  hazard  ratings 
are  also  given.   Detailed  descriptions  of  soil  types  are  included  in 
the  appendix. 

151.  BATEMAN,  P.C.,  L.D.  CLARK,  N.K.  HUBER,  J.G.  MOORE,  and  CD.  RINEHART. 

1963.  The  Sierra  Nevada  batholith  -  a  synthesis  of  recent  work 
across   the  central  part.      U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Prof.  Paper  414-D.   46  pp. 

Integrates  recent  studies  of  different  areas  within  the  central 
portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  batholith.   Discusses  the  age  and  con- 
stitution of  the  batholith,  emplacement  of  the  batholith,  and  chemi- 
cal and  mineralogic  trends.   The  northern  half  of  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  is  included  in  the  study  area. 

152.  BIRMAN,  J.H.   1962.  Glaciation  of  Parts  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon 

National  Parks,    Sierra  Nevada,    California.      Unpublished  report.   27  pp 

Describes  glaciation  of  the  Marble  Fork  drainage  of  the  Kaweah 
River  and  glaciation  in  the  Kings  River  drainage.   The  recognition 
and  correlation  of  the  glr"^'->1  advances  is  also  discussed,  as  is  the 
general  pattern  of  glaciation  in  the  parks. 

153.  CHEN,  J.H.   1977.  Uranium-Lead  Isotopic  Ages  From  the  Southern  Sierra 

Nevada  Batholith  and  Adjacent  Areas,    California.      Ph.D.  Dissertation. 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.   183  pp. 

Presents  results  of  uranium-lead  geochronological  studies  of  a 
strip  of  rocks  across  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  batholith.   A  ten- 
tative tectonic  model  is  developed  for  the  evolution  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  adjacent  areas  based  on  the  results  of  this  study  and  data 
from  other  sources.   This  model  involves  subduction  tectonics  and 
magmatic  arc  activities  during  Mesozoic  time.   Sequoia  and  Kings  Can- 
yon are  included  within  the  area  studied. 

154.  CHRISTENSEN,  M.N.   1963  Structure  of  metamorphic  rocks  at  Mineral  King, 

California.      Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Geol.  Sci.  42(4) : 159-198. 

A  comprehensive  study  was  made  of  30  square  miles  of  metamorphic 
rock  in  Mineral  King.   The  report  includes  detailed  descriptions  of 
lithography,  structure  and  age  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.   A  geologic 
map  of  the  study  area  is  included  showing  locations  of  the  various 
rock  types. 
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155.  CLAGUE,  J.,  R.  CAREAGA,  and  J.H.  BIRMAN.  1968.  Glacial  Geology  in  Kern 
Canyon  Drainage,  Sierra  Nevada,  California.  Unpublished  final  report 
to  National   Park  Service.   32  pp. 

Describes  the  successive  glaciations  of  the  Kern  River  and  its 
tributaries.   Contains  geologic  maps  of  the  study  area  which  covers 
the  Kern  River  from  the  Chagoopa  Plateau  and  Rock  Creek  in  the  north 
to  about  11  miles  south  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  boundary.   Also 
included  are  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Kern  River  within  the 
park. 


156.   DES  MARAIS,  D.J.,  J.C.  TINSLEY,  G.  MC  COY,  B.W.  ROGERS,  and  S.R.  ULFELDT 
1979.  The  Contribution  of  Lilburn  Cave  to   the  Natural  History  of 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks,   California.      Paper  presented 
at  Second  Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks. 
San  Francisco,  Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   19  pp. 

Summarizes  existing  knowledge  of  Lilburn  Cave,  a  12,000  m  long 
marble  cave  in  Redwood  Canyon.   The  cave  is  formed  by  a  subsurface 
stream  system  characterized  by  an  ebb  and  flow  spring.   The  cave 
sediments  record  an  early  period  of  clay  and  silt  sedimentation  fol- 
lowed by  an  influx  of  granitic  debris.   Unusual  minerals  have  been 
found  in  the  marble,  schist,  and  granite  bedrock.   High  concentra- 
tions of  radon  and  CO2  are  attributed  to  poor  circulation  of  the 
cave  atmosphere. 


157.  HILLS,  T.M.   1928.  Glaciation  of  the  upper  Kern  Canon  and  its   tributar- 
ies.     Sierra  Club  Bull.  13:17-19. 

Describes  the  signs  of  glaciation  in  three  areas  of  the  upper 
Kern:   the  Kern  proper,  the  Kern-Kaweah,  and  the  Big  Arroyo.   The 
different  degrees  of  glaciation  exhibited  by  each  area  are  briefly 
discussed. 


158.  JANDA,  R.   1966.  Pleistocene  History  and  Hydrology  for  the  Upper  San 

Joaquin  River,    California.      Ph.D.  Dissertation.   University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley. 

Studies  the  denudation  rates  and  discharge  characteristics  of 
streams  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  basin.   Glacial  deposits  of  the  ba- 
sin are  placed  into  three  relative  age  groups  based  on  their  physical 
characteristics.   Soil  stratigraphy  and  radiometric  dates  are  used 
to  characterize  the  history  and  hydrology  of  the  basin.   A  small  por- 
tion of  the  study  area  lies  within  the  parks.   (Available  only  at 
U.C.,  Berkeley). 

159.  KNOPH,  A.  and  P.  THELEN.   1905.  Sketch  of  the  geology  of  Mineral  King, 

California.      Bull.  Dept.  Geol.  Univ.  Cal.  4(12) :227-262. 

Provides  a  general  description  of  the  geology  of  Mineral  King 
Valley.   Includes  details  on  glaciation  and  discusses  the  granitic, 
igneous,  and  stratified  rocks  found  in  the  area.   (Not  available  in 
park) . 
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160.  LAWSON,  A.C.   1904.  The  geomorphogeny  of  the  upper  Kern  basin.      Bull. 

Dept.  Geol.  Univ.  Cal.  3(15) : 291-376. 

Describes  the  geological  features  of  the  upper  Kern  Basin. 
Topics  covered  include  petrographic  and  structural  features,  general 
relief  and  drainage,  the  high  mountain  zone,  the  high  valley  zone, 
the  canyon  zone,  crustal  rifting,  and  glaciation. 

161.  L0CKW00D,  J. P.  and  J.G.  MOORE.   1979.  Regional  deformation  of  the 

Sierra  Nevada,   California,   on  conjugate  micro  fault  sets.      J.  Geophys, 
Res.  84:6041-6049. 

Discusses  the  occurrence  of  strike  slip  microfaults  in  the 
granitic  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.   They  are  generally  oriented 
in  two  nearly  vertical  conjugate  sets.   While  the  age  of  this  micro- 
faulting  is  not  precisely  known,  it  did  develop  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  youngest  granitic  plutons  in  the  Sierra.   Much  of  the 
area  discussed  occurs  within  the  parks. 


162.  MATTHES,  F.E.   1926.  Kings  River  Canyon  and  Yosemite   Valley.      Sierra 
Club  Bull.  12(3):223-236. 

Makes  a  comparison  of  the  outstanding  features  and  characteris- 
tics of  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Kings  River  Canyon,  and  discusses 
their  structural  formation.   The  factors  responsible  for  the  hang- 
ing side  valleys  in  Yosemite  and  their  absence  in  Kings  River  Canyon 
are  also  discussed. 


163.  MATTHES,  F.E.   1937.  The  geological  history  of  Mount  Whitney.      Sierra 

Club  Bull.  22(1) : 1-18. 

Outlines  the  evolution  of  Mount  Whitney,  elevation  14,495  ft., 
from  the  former  "Whitney  Hill"  which  had  an  elevation  of  only  1,500  ft 

164.  MATTHES,  F.E.   1950.  Sequoia  National  Park,   a  Geological  Album.      Uni- 

versity of  California  Press,  Berkeley.   136  pp. 

The  geological  features  of  Sequoia  National  Park  are  explained 
through  the  use  of  annotated  photographs,  illustrations,  and  accom- 
panying brief  text. 

165.  MATTHES,  F.E.   1960.  Reconnaissance  of  the  Geomorphology  and  Glacial 

Geology  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  Basin,   Sierra  Nevada,   California. 
U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Prof.  Paper  329.   62  pp. 

The  geomorphology  and  glacial  geology  of  the  upper  basin  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  is  described  based  upon  fieldwork  conducted  during 
1921,  1923,  and  1927.  Fieldwork  consisted  partly  in  analyzing  the 
features  of  the  landscape  into  elements  belonging  to  successive  sur- 
faces of  erosion,  and  partly  in  the  systematic  tracing  and  mapping 
of  the  moraines  that  mark  the  farthest  extensions  of  the  Pleistocene 
ice  in  each  of  two  distinct  glacial  stages.  The  study  area  contains 
Evolution  Basin,  Evolution  Valley,  and  Glacier  Divide. 
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166.  MATTHES,  F.E.   1965.  Glaeial  Reconnaissance  of  Sequoia  National  Park, 
California.      U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Prof.  Paper  504-A.   58  pp. 

Reconstructs  the  glacial  history  of  Sequoia  National  Park  over 
three  glacial  stages:   the  Wisconsin,  El  Portal,  and  Glacier  Point 
stages.   The  characteristics  and  distribution  of  ancient  glaciers  are 
described  for  the  Kern  basin  and  tributaries  of  the  Kaweah  River. 


167.  MAYO,  E.B.   1941.  Deformation  in  the  interval  Mt.    Lyell-Mt.    Whitney, 

California.      Geol.  Soc.  Amer.  Bull.  52(7)  Part  2:1001-1084. 

This  study  conducted  between  1936  and  1937  investigates  the  com- 
plex geological  structure  between  two  peaks  of  Sequoia  National  Park, 
Mt.  Lyell  and  Mt.  Whitney.   Several  illustrations  and  a  map  are  in- 
cluded.  (Not  available  in  park). 

168.  MOORE,  J.G.   1963.  Geology  of  the  Mount  Pinohot  Quadrangle ,    Southern 

Sierra  Nevada,    California.      U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  1130.   152  pp. 
and  map. 

Presents  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  geology  of  the  Mt .  Pinchot 
quadrangle.   Includes  descriptions  of  the  various  granitic  plutons, 
metasedimentary  and  metavolcanic  rocks,  mafic  plutonic  rocks  and  ma- 
fic dikes,  cenozoic  deposits,  and  geologic  structure.   A  geologic  map 
and  cross  sections  of  the  Mt.  Pinchot  quadrangle  are  also  included. 

169.  MOORE,  J.G.  and  E.  DU  BRAY.   1978.  Mapped  offset  on  the  right-lateral 

Kern  Canyon  fault,    southern  Sierra  Nevada,    California.      Geology 
6:205-208. 

Discusses  the  north-trending  Kern  Canyon  fault,  the  longest 
fault  within  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada.   The  fault  cuts  and  offsets 
granitic  plutons  as  young  as  80  million  years  but  does  not  appear  to 
offset  an  overlying  3.5  million  year  old  basalt  flow  despite  numerous 
recent  earthquake  epicenters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fault.   A  geologic 
map  of  the  area  adjacent  to  the  fault  is  included  showing  eight  dis- 
tinct granitic  masses  described  in  the  report. 

170.  MOORE,  J.G.  and  J. P.  L0CKWO0D.   1973.  Origin  of  comb   layering  and  or- 

bicular structure,    Sierra  Nevada  batholith,    California.      Geol.  Soc. 
Amer.  Bull.  84:1-20. 

Describes  in  detail  comb  layering  and  orbicular  structure  of 
three  Sierran  localities  including  the  Volcanic  Lakes  area  in  Kings 
Canyon.   The  paper  proposes  a  mode  of  origin  and  includes  detailed 
site  maps. 

171.  MOORE,  J.G.,  W.J.  NOKLEBERG,  J.H.  CHEN,  G.H.  GIRTY ,  and  J.B.  SALEEBY. 

1979.  Geologic  Guide  to   the  Kings   Canyon  Highway,    Central  Sierra 
Nevada,    California.      Paper  presented  at  75th  Annual  Meeting,  Cordil- 
leran  Section,  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  San  Jose,  Ca .   33  pp. 

Gives  a  geologic  description  of  the  area  along  the  Kings  Canyon 
Highway  (State  Highway  180)  from  the  eastern  section  of  Fresno  to 
Roads  End  in  Kings  Canyon  National  Park.   Contains  a  generalized  geo- 
logic map  of  the  Kings  River  area  including  a  portion  of  Kings  Canyon. 
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172.  OBERHANSLEY,  F.R.   1978.  Crystal   Cave.      Sequoia  Natural  History  Associa- 

tion.  Three  Rivers,  Ca.   36  pp. 

A  semi-popular  publication  which  discusses  the  history,  geologi- 
cal formations  and  outstanding  features  of  Crystal  Cave. 

1 7 3 .  PALMER,  J.J.   1979.  Karst  resources,    their  management  and  development 

in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      Pages  93-97  in  Proceed- 
ings Far  West  Regional  Cave  Management  Symposium.   Redding,  Ca. 

Reviews  the  geological  events  responsible  for  conditions  favor- 
able to  cave  formation  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.   Palmer  cave  was  the 
first  cave  to  be  discovered  in  the  parks  -  in  1872.   Over  30  caves 
are  now  known  within  the  parks.   Efforts  are  underway  to  inventory 
and  evaluate  these  caves.   This  information  will  be  incorporated  with 
a  classification  system  to  develop  a  management  plan  for  each  cave. 

174.  RAUB,  W.R.   n.d.  Glaciers  and  Permanent  Ice  Fields  in  the  Kaweah  Peaks 

Region  of  Sequoia  National  Park,    California.      Unpublished  report. 
30  pp. 

This  investigation  studied  the  Kaweah  basin  area  for  the  presence 
of  glaciers  and  permanent  ice  fields.   Notes  are  given  on  the  ice 
fields  and  detailed  maps  show  their  location. 

175.  REARDON,  R.J.   1966.  Caves  of  the  Sequoia  Region,    California.      National 

Speological  Society.   Guidebook  7.   38  pp. 

Presents  a  guide  to  the  caves  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  and 
surrounding  areas.  A  general  description  of  the  biology,  geology, 
and  geologic  history  of  the  r"""1«  in  this  region  is  given. 

176.  ROGERS,  B.W.   1979.  The  Cave  Research  Foundation  and  the  National  Park 

Service.      Pages  60-61  in  Proceedings  Far  West  Cave  Management  Sympo- 
sium.  Redding,  Ca. 

Includes  discussion  of  the  Cave  Research  Foundation's  efforts  to 
map  and  study  the  karst  features  in  and  around  Lilburn  Cave  as  well 
as  to  inventory  all  of  the  cave  resources  within  the  parks  in  an 
effort  to  help  formulate  a  management  plan. 

177.  ROSS,  D.C.   1952.  The  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Sequoia  National 

Park,    California.      Ph.D.  Dissertation.   University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.   165  pp. 

This  dissertation  was  unavailable  for  review. 


178.  ROSS,  D.C.   1958.  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Parts  of  Sequoia  and 
Kings  Canyon  National  Parks,    California.      Calif.  Div.  Mines  Spec. 
Report  53.   24  pp. 

Discusses  the  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks  in  a  150  square  mile 
area  in  the  western  part  of  Sequoia  and  adjacent  parts  of  Kings  Canyon, 
Each  rock  type  is  described  and  information  given  on  the  areas  where 
they  are  found,  their  ages,  and  chemical  make-up. 
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179.   RUSSELL,  J.   1925.  Glaoiation  in  the  Kings  River  Canyon  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.      Unpublished  Thesis.   Stanford  University. 
This  thesis  was  unavailable  for  review. 


180.  SALEEBY,  J.B.,  S.E.  GOODIN,  W.D.  SHARP,  and  C.J.  BUSBY.   1978.  Early 

mesozoio  paleotectonic-paleogeographic  reconstruction  of  the  southern 
Sierra  Nevada  region.      Pages  311-336  in  Howell  and  McDougall,  eds. 
Mesozoic  Symposium  Vol.  2.  Pacific  Section,  Society  of  Economic  Pale- 
ontologists &  Mineralogists. 

This  paper  reconstructs  the  early  Mesozoic  geology  of  the  south- 
ern Sierra  Nevada  through  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  sedi- 
mentary and  igneous  protoliths  and  primary  structures.   Includes  all 
of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks. 

181.  STEWART,  G,W,   1929.  Prehistoric  rock  basins  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 

California.      Amer.  Anthropol .  31  (3) :419-428. 

Discusses  the  occurrence  of  smoothly  rounded  basins  that  have 
been  found  in  solid  granite  rock.  Gives  the  location,  number,  and 
dimensions  of  known  basins  which  occur  in  and  adjacent  to  the  parks. 

182.  WEBB,  R.W.   1946.  Geomorphology  of  the  middle  Kern  basin.      Geol.  Soc . 

Amer.  Bull.  57 (4) : 355-382. 

The  geological  history  of  the  middle  Kern  basin  (Kern  Canyon) 
of  Sequoia  National  Park  is  described.   The  field  mapping  for  this 
project  was  completed  during  the  summer  seasons  from  1933  to  1940. 
Information  is  given  on  the  development  of  the  drainage  and  details 
of  formations.   (Not  available  in  park). 

183.  WOOD,  S.H.   1975.  Holocene  Stratigraphy  and  Chronology  of  Mountain  Mea- 

dows }    Sierra  Nevada^    California.      Ph.D.  Dissertation.   California 
Institute  of  Technology.   180  pp. 

Discusses  in  detail  the  evolution  of  and  developmental  processes 
occurring  in  Sierran  meadows.   Analyzes  the  stratigraphic  record  of 
selected  meadows,  including  Boggy  Meadow  in  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park.   The  report  also  deals  with  the  character,  age  and  origin  of 
volcanic  ash  layers  found  in  meadow  and  other  surficial  deposits  of 
the  Sierra  and  outlines  the  Holocene  eruptive  history  of  the  Mono-Inyo 
Crater  volcanic  chain. 

184.  ZINKE,  P.J.  and  CROCKER,  R.L.   1962.  The  influence  of  giant  sequoia  on 

soil  properties.      For.  Sci.  8(1): 2-11. 

The  soil  properties  under  sequoia  were  examined  at  three  loca- 
tions, including  Giant  Forest.   Samples  were  taken  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion from  the  trunk.   Soil  properties  reported  were  bulk  density,  root 
weight,  moisture,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  exchangeable  cations. 

See  also  reference  numbers  8,  10,  31,  70,  71,  80,  84,  103,  112,  114,  115,  190, 
205,  222,  233,  234,  286,  295. 
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185.  ADAMS,  C.C.   1925.  Ecological  conditions  in  national  forests  and  na- 

tional parks.      The  Scientific  Monthly  20:561-593. 

Basic  differences  in  the  management  of  national  parks  and  na- 
tional forests  are  discussed.   Contains  a  section  on  Sequoia  which 
discusses  several  subjects  of  ecological  importance  to  the  park  in- 
cluding the  feasibility  of  "light  burning",  grazing,  exotic  species, 
and  the  reasons  for  proposed  additions  to  the  park. 

186.  AGEE,  J.K.  and  H.H.  BISWELL.   1967.  Christmas   tree  quality  of  white 

fir  understory  in  a  giant  sequoia  forest.      Calif.  Agric.  21(12) :2-3. 

Describes  a  study  made  at  Whitaker's  Forest  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  removing  white  fir  from  the  understory  of  giant 
sequoia  and  selling  them  as  Christmas  trees.   Sampling  was  con- 
ducted on  two  20-acre  plots  and  the  trees  were  graded  as  premium, 
choice,  standard,  utility,  or  cull.   Approximately  seven  premium  or 
choice  trees  per  acre  were  found,  which  is  below  the  level  considered 
to  be  good  production. 

187.  ALEY,  T.J.   1963.  Final  Report  on  the  Type  Mapping  and  Regeneration 

Studies  in  the  Giant  Sequoia  Groves  of  Kings  Canyon  and  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Parks.      Unpublished  report.   63  pp. 

Contains  cover  type  maps  for  the  giant  sequoia  groves  of  Sequoia 
and  Kings  Canyon.   Includes  a  study  on  sequoia  regeneration  and  ob- 
servations on  regeneration  conditions  in  each  park  sequoia  grove. 

188.  ARMSTRONG,  J.E.   1942.  A  Study  of  Grazing  Conditions  in  the  Roaring 

River  District y   Kings  Canyon  National  Park,   with  Recommendations. 
Unpublished  National  Park  Service  report.   177  pp.  and  232  photos. 
Documents  the  conditions  resulting  from  grazing  on  the  Horse 
Corral,  Roaring  River,  and  Rowell  Meadow  allotments  and  offers  recom- 
mendations to  enable  better  management.   Contains  numerous  photographs 
of  meadows  in  the  Roaring  River  dstrict. 

189.  AXELROD,  D.I.   1959.  Late  Cenozoic  evolution  of  the  Sierra  big  tree 

forest.      Evolution  13:9-23. 

Uses  fossil  evidence  to  relate  the  evolution  of  sequoia  from 
the  Cenozoic  period  to  the  present.   Discusses  several  factors  in- 
fluencing the  forest's  evolution  including  the  Arctotertiary  geo- 
flora,  floristic  evolution,  climatic  selection,  segregation  and 
migration. 

190.  AXELROD,  D.I.  and  W.S.  TING.   1961.  Early  Pleistocene  floras  from  the 

Chagoopa  surface,    southern  Sierra  Nevada.      Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubs,  in 
Geol.  Sci.  39(2):119-194. 

Reports  on  an  investigation  of  early  flora  of  the  Kern  plateau 
and  the  Owens  Valley  by  the  use  of  spore-pollen  sediments.   Includes 
a  comparison  of  ancient  and  present  day  floras. 
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191.  BACIGALUPI,  R.   1933.  Pinus  flexilis  in  the  upper  Kern  River  watershed. 
Madrono  2:107-108. 

Reports  a  Pinus  flexilis  (limber  pine)  population  along  the 
lower  reaches  of  Whitney  Creek  in  Sequoia  National  Park.   This  spe- 
cies previously  had  not  been  reported  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 


192.  BAKER,  G.A.,  P.W.  RUNDEL,  and  D.J.  PARSONS.   1979.  The  Relationship 

Between  Phenology  and  Plant  Water  Stress  in  Chaparral  Shrubs.  Paper 
presented  at  Second  Conference  on  Scientific  Reseach  in  the  National 
Parks.   San  Francisco,  Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   18  pp. 

Reports  on  the  progression  of  phenological  stages  (leaf  initia- 
tion, branch  elongation,  flower  and  fruit  production)  as  related  to 
plant  water  stress  for  three  chaparral  shrubs.   Sampling  carried  out 
near  Ash  Mountain  shows  that  Adeno stoma  fasciculatum,  Arctostaphylos 
viscida,  and  Ceanothus  cuneatus  all  have  different  phenological  se- 
quences.  The  species  are  compared  for  two  sites  through  the  year 
and  at  one  site  over  a  two  year  period.   Environmental  characteris- 
tics are  also  considered. 

193.  BAKER,  G.A.,  P.W.  RUNDEL,  and  D.J.  PARSONS.   1980.  Ecological  relation- 

ship of  Queraus  douglasii  in  the  foothill  zone  of  Sequoia  National 
Park,    California.      Madrono.   (In  press). 

Discusses  the  ecological  relationships  of  blue  oak  (C^  douglasii) 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  seasonal  drought  stress  and 
qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  of  phenology.   Water  relations, 
phenology  patterns,  and  growth  rates  were  studied  at  three  different 
sites.   Results  given  include  water  stress  measurements  at  dawn  and 
midday  and  quantitative  data  for  seasonal  branch  elongation.   Stand 
community  structure  is  examined  in  relation  to  soil  and  environmental 
patterns. 


194.  BENEDICT,  N.B.   1979.  The   Vegetation  and  Origins  of  Sierran  Mountain 

Meadows.      Unpublished  report  to  National  Park  Service.   25  pp. 

This  study  develops  a  meadow  classification,  correlates  vegeta- 
tion types  with  environmental  factors,  and  explores  meadow  origins 
and  the  effect  of  these  origins  on  meadow  ecosystems.   Each  of  these 
factors  are  discussed  in  detail  with  references  to  the  literature. 
Management  implications  are  included. 

195.  BENEDICT,  N.B.  and  J.  MAJOR.   1979.  A  Physiographic  Classification  of 

Subalpine  Meadows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.      Paper  presented 
at  Second  Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks. 
San  Francisco,  Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   18  pp. 

Subalpine  meadows  in  the  upper  Kern  River  drainage  are  physio- 
graphically  classified  into  two  types:   1)  meadows  with  predominately 
vegetated  margins  and  continuous  vegetation,  and  2)  meadows  with  pre- 
dominately sandy  margins  and  sparse  vegetation.   Hydrologic  charac- 
teristics important  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  two  mea- 
dow types  are  discussed.   The  importance  of  such  information  to  mea- 
dow stability  and  management  is  also  discussed. 
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196.   BENNETT,  P.S.   1965.  An  Investigation  of  the  Impact  of  Grazing  on  Ten 
Meadows  in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      M.A.  Thesis. 
San  Jose  State  College.   164  pp.  and  92  figures. 

Ten  backcountry  meadows  were  selected  to  study  their  present 
condition  and  probable  trend.   Permanent,  relocatable  transects 
were  located  in  each  meadow.   The  report  includes  a  definition  and 
description  of  the  different  meadow  types,  as  well  as  specific  data 
and  recommendations  for  each  meadow.   New  and  old  photographs  of  the 
meadows  are  included. 


197.  BISWELL,  H.H. ,  H.  BUCHANAN,  and  R.P.  GIBBENS.   1966.  Ecology  of  the 

vegetation  of  a  second- growth  Sequoia  forest.      Ecology  47(4) :630-634 . 

Gives  results  of  a  study  conducted  at  Whitaker's  Forest  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  second-growth  sequoia  forest.   Belt  transects 
were  used  to  sample  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants. 

198.  BISWELL,  H.H.,  R.P.  GIBBENS,  and  H.  BUCHANAN.   1966.  Big   tree  undez- 

story  and  hidden  views.      Calif.  Agric.  20(5): 2-3. 

Big  tree  understory  was  studied  and  described  on  a  0.64  acre 
plot  in  Whitaker's  Forest.   Most  of  the  understory  trees  were  cut 
and  measured,  and  age  was  determined  on  many.   A  total  of  4,051 
trees  were  removed,  the  majority  of  them  white  fir.   Results  of  the 
study  are  shown  in  tables  and  graphs. 

199.  BISWELL,  H.H. ,  R.P.  GIBBENS,  and  H.  BUCHANAN.   1966.  Litter  production 

by  big  trees  and  associated  species.      Calif.  Agric.  20(9) :5-7. 

Litter  was  collected  at  two-week  intervals  for  mature  sequoia, 
second-growth  sequoia,  ponderosa  pine,  incense  cedar,  sugar  pine, 
and  white  fir.   The  accumulated  litter fall  for  a  one-year  period  is 
diagrammed  for  each  species. 

200.  BLACK,  B.W.   1951.  Erosion  in  the  Roaring  River  Section  -  A  Pictorial 

Supplement  to   "Study  of  Grazing  Conditions  in  the  Roaring  River  Dis- 
trict,   Kings  Canyon  National  Park"  by  J.E.   Armstrong,    1942.      Unpub- 
lished National  Park  Service  report.   80  pp. 

Selected  photographs  from  the  1942  Armstrong  report  were  retaken 
ten  years  later  to  document  changing  conditions. 

201.  BLICK,  J.D.   1963.  The  Giant  Sequoia:     A  Study  in  Autecology.      Unpub- 

lished report.   93  pp. 

Relationships  between  the  giant  sequoia  and  its  environment  are 
examined.   Factors  discussed  include  site  (elevation,  slope,  expo- 
sure), climate,  soil,  associated  vegetation,  fire,  and  human  impact. 
The  geologic  record  and  growth  habits  of  the  giant  sequoia  are  also 
discussed. 
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202.  BONNICKSEN,  T.M.   1975.  Spatial  Pattern  and  Succession  Within  a  Mixed- 

Conifer-Giant  Sequoia  Forest  Ecosystem.      M.S.  Thesis.   University  of 
California,  Berkeley.   239  pp. 

The  structure  and  dynamics  of  a  mixed-conifer-giant  sequoia  for- 
est ecosystem  are  analyzed.   Field  work  conducted  in  Redwood  Canyon 
utilized  three  80  x  80  m  plots  and  two  contiguous  10  m  wide  belt 
transects  for  which  the  location  and  characteristics  of  all  woody 
plants  were  recorded.   Computer  generated  maps  of  the  vegetation  as  it 
appeared  in  1971  and  as  reconstructed  for  1890  are  included.   A  the- 
ory is  advanced  that  primeval  mixed-conifer-giant  sequoia  forests 
consisted  of  steady  state  space-time  mosaics  composed  of  distinct, 
structurally  defined,  and  successionally  related  vegetation  units. 

203.  BONNICKSEN,  T.M.  and  E.C.  STONE.   1978.  An  Analysis  of  Vegetation  Man- 

agement to  Restore  the  Structure  and  Function  of  Presettlement  Giant 
Sequoia-Mixed-Conifer  Forest  Mosaics.      Unpublished  report  to  National 
Park  Service.   159  pp. 

This  study  reconstructs  presettlement  giant  sequoia-mixed-conifer 
vegetation  and  assesses  recent  change  as  a  function  of  management 
practices.   Stratification  of  vegetation  was  achieved  by  scanning 
false  color  infared  photographs  to  develop  a  computer-aided  vegeta- 
tion classification.   Implications  of  various  management  practices 
on  vegetation  composition  and  structure  are  discussed. 

204.  BONNICKSEN,  T.M.  and  E.C.  STONE.   1979.  Reconstructing  Presettlement 

Forests  in  National  Parks:     A  New  Approach.      Paper  presented  at  Sec- 
ond Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks.   San 
Francisco,  Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   27  pp. 

Utilizes  the  concept  of  aggregations  to  reconstruct  the  sequoia- 
mixed-conifer  forest  of  the  Redwood  Creek  watershed  to  its  1890  con- 
dition as  well  as  document  changes  which  have  occurred  since  that 
time.   Such  information  provides  a  target  for  managers  in  their  at- 
tempts to  restore  naturally  functioning  ecosystems.   They  document 
an  increase  in  aggregations  dominated  by  pole  size  and  mature  trees 
and  a  decrease  in  those  dominated  by  saplings  and  seedlings. 

205.  BROOKS,  W.H.   1967.  Some  Quantitative  Ecological  Aspects  of  the  Grass- 

Oak  Woodland  in  Sequoia  National  Park3    California.      Unpublished  re- 
port, Dept.  of  Biology,  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Wa .   24  pp. 

A  study  was  made  of  four  selected  areas  of  the  grass-oak  wood- 
land community.   Describes  geology,  soils,  and  vegetation  of  the 
four  stands. 

206.  BUCHANAN,  H. ,  H.H.  BISWELL,  and  R.P.  GIBBENS .   1966.  Succession  of  veg- 

etation in  a  cut-over  Sierra  redwood  forest.      Utah  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces, Arts  and  Letters  43(l):43-48. 

Describes  successional  changes  in  the  Sierra  redwood  forest  fol- 
lowing logging  operations  in  the  1870's  and  subsequent  slash  burning. 
Present  forest  conditions  are  contrasted  with  pristine  conditions. 
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207.  BUCHHOLZ,  J.T.   1938.  Cone  formation  in  Sequoia  gigantea.      I.      The 

relation  of  stem  size  and  tissue  development  to  cone  formation. 
II.      The  history  of  the  seed  cone.      Amer.  J.  Bot.  25(A) :296-305. 

Includes  an  analysis  of  stem  cross  sections  of  giant  sequoia 
vegetative  and  reproductive  shoots  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the 
life  history  of  the  seed  cone. 

208.  BURKE,  M.T.   1979.  The  Flora  and  Vegetation  of  the  Rae  Lakes  Basin, 

Southern  Sierra  Nevada:     An  Ecological  Overview.      M.S.  Thesis.   Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis.   167  pp. 

This  study  uses  floristic  criteria  from  107  stands  to  charac- 
terize the  principal  vegetation  types  occurring  in  the  Rae  Lakes 
basin.   A  total  of  277  species  of  vascular  plants  were  identified. 
Descriptive  phytosociological  techniques  were  used  to  identify  12 
plant  associations.   These  are  described  both  f loristically  and 
ecologically.   The  influence  of  environmental  factors  on  vegetation 
patterning  is  also  considered.   Floristic  and  vegetational  compari- 
sons are  made  with  other  alpine  and  subalpine  floras. 

209.  COOK,  L.F.   1955.  The  Giant  Sequoia  of  California.      U.S.  Government 

Printing  Office,  Wash.,  D.C.   28  pp. 

A  nontechnical  account  of  the  giant  sequoias  is  given  including 
information  on  the  age,  size,  distribution,  discovery,  and  geologic 
record.   Provides  a  brief  description  and  location  of  giant  sequoia 
groves  throughout  California. 

210.  COTTON,  L.  and  H.H.  BISWELL.   1973.  Forestscape  and  fire  restoration  at 

Whitaker's  Forest.      Natl.  Parks  and  Conserv.  Mag.  47(2): 10-15. 

Discusses  methods  undertaken  at  Whitaker's  Forest  to  improve 
aesthetic  values  which  have  been  marred  by  dense  understory  growth 
resulting  from  fire  exclusion. 

211.  DEBENEDETTI,  S.H.   1977.  Review  of  Grazing  History,   Past  Documentation, 

and  the  Nature  of  Impact  to  Meadows  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks.      Unpublished  National  Park  Service  report.   60  pp. 

Contains  a  historical  review  of  sources  of  impact  on  the  parks 
backcountry  meadows.   Summarizes  past  meadow  studies  and  discusses 
types  of  impact  and  their  effect  on  the  meadows.   Past  management 
actions  and  their  results  are  included. 


212.   DEBENEDETTI,  S.H.  and  D.J.  PARSONS.   1979.  Mountain  meadow  management 
and  research  in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks:     a  review 
and  update.      In  R.  Linn,  ed.  Proceedings  First  Conference  on  Scientific 
Research  in  the  National  Parks.   USDI  National  Park  Service  Trans, 
and  Proc.  Series  No.  5.   Wash.,  D.C.   Vol.  11:1305-1311. 

Reviews  the  history  of  meadow  impact  and  management  and  describes 
the  current  conditions  of  meadows.   Problems  discussed  include  tramp- 
ling and  grazing,  erosion,  trails,  and  lodgepole  pine  encroachment. 
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213.  DUDLEY,  W.R.   1901.  Zonal  distribtuion  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 

southern  Sierra.      Sierra  Club  Bull.  3:298-312. 

Gives  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  occurring  in  the 
foothill  belt  of  the  southern  Sierra.   Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  are 
included  in  the  area  described.   The  characteristics  of  each  plant 
are  given,  and  drawings  are  included  for  some. 

214.  EASTWOOD,  A.   1902.  A  Flora  of  the  South  Fork  of  Kings  River.      Sierra 

Club  Pub.  No.  27.   96  pp. 

Covers  the  area  from  Millwood  to  the  headwaters  of  Bubbs  Creek, 
including  the  branch  up  to  Bullfrog  Lake  and  Kearsarge  Pass  and  the 
other  branch  up  to  East  Lake  and  Harrison  Pass.   The  flora  includes 
all  species  found  growing  near  the  trails. 

215.  FINS,  L.   1979.  Genetic  Architecture  of  Giant  Sequoia.      Ph.D.  Disserta- 

tion.  University  of  California,  Berkeley.   49  pp.  and  appendices. 
Genetic  variation  and  population  structure  were  studied  using 
samples  from  34  natural  populations  of  giant  sequoia,  including  mater- 
ial collected  from  most  park  groves.   Three  lines  of  investigation 
were  followed:   variation  in  seed  and  seedling  characteristics,  var- 
iations in  isozymes  from  gametophyte  and  embryo  tissue,  and  popula- 
tion variation  in  success  of  rooting  of  cuttings  from  juvenile  seed- 
lings. 

216.  FRY,  W.  and  J.R.  WHITE.   1938.  Big  Trees.      Stanford  University  Press. 

126  pp. 

This  book  relates  the  modern  history  and  gives  general  informa- 
tion about  the  giant  sequoia.   Topics  include  discovery,  saving  the 
big  trees,  age,  size,  germination,  and  vegetative  characteristics. 

217.  GIFFEN,  A.,  CM.  JOHNSON,  and  P.  ZINKE.   1969.  Ecological  Study  of  Mea- 

dows in  Lower  Rock  Creek,    Sequoia  National  Park.      Unpublished  progress 
report  for  1969.   43  pp. 

Meadow  productivity  throughout  the  season  for  various  meadows 
was  determined  from  clipping  weights.   Future  studies  designed  to 
model  the  process  of  meadow  succession  are  outlined.   No  further 
reports  were  submitted  on  this  project.   Also  see  references  221,  233, 
and  234. 


218.   GILMORE,  V.  ,1975.  Measuring   the  world's  biggest  tree.      Amer.  For. 
81(12):35,'  46-48. 

Describes  1975  measurement  of  the  General  Sherman  tree  and  lists 
the  statistics  obtained. 
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219.   HAMMON,  JENSEN,  and  WALLEN.   1964.  Sequoia  Tree  Inventory.      Hammon,  Jen- 
sen, and  Wallen  Mapping  and  Forestry  Services,  Oakland,  Ca.   Unpub- 
lished report  to  National  Park  Service.   Multiple  volumes  and  maps. 

This  report  is  the  first  of  three  parts  in  a  comprehensive  inven- 
tory of  all  sequoia  groves  located  within  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon. 
The  shape  and  size  of  each  grove  was  mapped  and  specific  data  recorded 
for  every  sequoia  tree  including  size  class,  diameter,  trunk  shape, 
fire  damage,  top  condition,  foliage  condition,  habitat,  slope,  and 
exposure.   Also  see  references  220  and  281. 


220.  HAMMON,  JENSEN,  and  WALLEN.   1973.  Sequoia  Tree  Inventory.      Hammon, 

Jensen,  and  Wallen  Mapping  and  Forestry  Services,  Oakland,  Ca.   Un- 
published report  to  National  Park  Service.   Multiple  volumes  and  maps, 
This  report  is  the  third  of  three  parts.   See  references  219  and 
281  for  other  parts  of  the  inventory. 

221.  HARKIN,  D.W.  and  A.M.  SCHULTZ.   1966.  Ecological  Study  of  Meadows  in 

Lower  Rook  Creek,    Sequoia  National  Park.      Unpublished  progress  report 
for  1966.   24  pp. 

Topography  and  physiography  are  described  for  five  meadows  of 
the  Rock  Creek  basin  and  preliminary  information  on  weather,  water 
table  depths,  and  lodgepole  seed  production  and  viablity  is  given. 
Areas  requiring  further  study  are  identified.  Also  see  references 
217,  233  and  234. 


222.  HARTESVELDT,  R.J.   1965.  An  Investigation  of  the  Effect  of  Direct  Human 

Impact  and  of  Advanced  Plant  Succession  on  Sequoia  gigantea  in 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks,    California.      Unpublished 
report.   81  pp.  and  44  figures. 

Various  studies  were  conducted  on  giant  sequoia  to  determine  the 
effect  of  direct  human  impact  and  advanced  plant  succession.   Factors 
studied  include  changes  in  growth  rate  following  impact  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  soil  bulk  density  to  root  penetration.   The  soil  moisture 
conditions  beneath  pavement,  compacted  soils,  and  in  unmodified  areas 
were  measured  and  compared.   It  was  found  that  only  two  types  of  hu- 
man activity  have  caused  a  significant  reduction  in  sequoia  growth 
rate:   pruning  for  road  construction  and  the  suppression  of  fires 
which  has  allowed  advanced  plant  succession  and  increased  competition, 

223.  HARTESVELDT,  R.J.   1972.  The  ageless  giants.      Naturalist  23(1): 13-23. 

General  descriptive  information  is  provided  about  the  giant 
sequoia.   Included  is  a  history  of  its  use  and  preservation,  as  well 
as  information  about  its  characteristics,  life  cycle,  and  ecological 
relationships  to  other  plants  and  animals. 
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224.  HARTESVELDT,  R.J.,  H.T.  HARVEY,  H.S.  SHELLHAMMER,  and  R.E.  STECKER. 

1975.  The  Giant  Sequoia  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.      National  Park  Service, 
Wash. ,  D.C.   180  pp. 

This  book,  is  an  effort  to  present  an  accurate  and  up-to-date 
account  of  the  giant  sequoia  and  to  correct  much  of  the  error  and  in- 
consistency which  has  pervaded  the  literature  since  discovery  of  the 
species  in  1852.   Topics  covered  include  characteristics  of  the  tree, 
distribution,  life  history,  and  community  interrelationships. 

225.  HARVEY,  H.T.,  H.S.  SHELLHAMMER,  and  R.E.  STECKER.   1980.  Giant  sequoia 

ecology:      fire  and  reproduction.      NPS  Scientific  Monograph.   National 
Park  Service,  Wash.,  D.C.   (In  press). 

This  extensive  study  on  sequoia  ecology  was  conducted  between 
1964  and  1975  at  Redwood  Mountain.   The  main  emphasis  was  to  learn 
about  the  role  of  fire  in  reproduction  of  the  giant  sequoia.   Other 
ecological  factors  studied  included  vertebrate  and  arthropod  relation- 
ships and  how  they  affect  cones,  seeds,  and  seedlings.   It  was  found 
that  hot  fires  are  best  for  seedling  development.   The  Douglas  squir- 
rel and  a  beetle  were  both  found  to  play  an  important  role  in  seed 
dispersal.   Management  implications  from  the  study  are  included. 

226.  HECKARD,  L.R.  and  R.  BACIGALUPI.   1970.  A  new  species  of  Castilleja 

from  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada.      Madrono  20(4) : 209-213. 

The  authors  describe  a  new  species  of  Castilleja  and  give  loca- 
tions of  representative  populations,  two  of  which  are  in  the  south- 
eastern area  of  Sequoia. 

227.  HILL,  C.L.   1928.  Forests  of  Yosemite,    Sequoia,    and  General  Grant  Na- 

tional Parks.      U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash.,  D.C.   39  pp. 

Describes  the  various  forest  types  as  they  occur  within  each 
park  and  gives  a  description  of  the  characteristics  and  requirements 
of  each  tree  species. 

228.  HOWELL,  J.T.   1951.  The  arctic-alpine  flora  of  three  peaks  in   the  Sierra 

Nevada.      Leafl.  West.  Bot.  6:141-156. 

Compares  the  floras  of  Mt .  Guyot,  Cirque  Peak,  and  Olancha  Peak 
and  lists  species  and  varieties  found  at  timberline  or  above.   Also 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  changing  timberline  in  the  Mt.  Whitney 
region. 

229.  HOWELL,  J.T.   1952.  Mineral  King  and  some  of  its  plants.      Leafl.  West. 

Bot.  6:212-219. 

Contains  notes  of  plant  observations  made  during  a  trip  to 
Mineral  King  in  1951.   Also  discusses  the  false  timberline  of  Fare- 
well Gap. 
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230.  HOWELL,  J.T.   1961.  Thomkins-Tehipite  expedition  of  the  California 

Academy  of  Soienoes.      Leafl.  West.  Bot.  9(12) : 181-187. 

In  1958  a  botanical  expedition  was  made  to  Tehipite  Valley  from 
Cedar  Grove  during  which  over  600  species  of  vascular  plants  were 
collected.   Three  species  of  special  interest  are  described  in  the 
article:   Raillardella  muiri,  Strephtanthus  fenestratus,  and  Carex 
thompkinsii.   Information  is  given  concerning  their  taxonomy,  habitat, 
and  associated  species. 

231.  HUBBARD,  R.L. ,  R.  RIEGELHUTH,  H.R.  SANDERSON,  A.W.  MAGILL,  D.L.  NEAL, 

R.H.  TWISS,  and  C.E.  CONRAD.   1965.  A  Cooperative  Study  of  Mountain 
Meadows.      Part  I:     Extensive  Survey  and  Recommendations  for  Further 
Research.      Unpublished  report.   37  pp.  and  photos. 

Contains  specific  observations  and  photographs  of  the  condition 
of  ten  meadows  in  the  Kern  River  drainage.   Makes  recommendations  for 
future  research  to  understand  meadow  ecosystems  and  improve  deterio- 
rating conditions. 

232.  HUBBARD,  R.L. ,  C.E.  CONRAD,  A.W.  MAGILL,  and  D.L.  NEAL.   1966.  Cooper- 

ative Mountain  Meadow  Study.      Part  II:     An  Ecological  Study  of  Lower 
Funston  Meadow.      Unpublished  report.   40  pp.,  appendix,  and  photos. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  Lower  Funston  Meadow  was  made  by  study- 
ing the  vegetation,  soils,  and  tree  types  surrounding  the  meadow. 

233.  LEONARD,  R.,  D.  HARKIN,  and  P.  ZINKE.   1967.  Ecological  Study  of  Mea- 

dows in  Lower  Rock  Creek,    Sequoia  National  Park.      Unpublished  pro- 
gress report  for  1967.   42  pp. 

Physiological  studies  were  conducted  on  lodgepole  and  foxtail 
pine  utilizing  a  pressure  chamber.   Soil  pH  and  its  relation  to  veg- 
etation was  studied  at  Rock  Creek  Meadow  //4  and  Crabtree  Ranger  Sta- 
tion Meadow.   Also  see  references  217,  221,  and  234. 

234.  LEONARD,  R.,  CM.  JOHNSON,  and  P. ZINKE.   1968.  Ecological  Study  of  Mea- 

dows in  Lower  Rock  Creek,    Sequoia  National  Park.      Unpublished  pro- 
gress report  for  1968.   67  pp. 

Physiological  studies  were  continued  on  lodgepole  and  foxtail 
pine.   A  detailed  analysis  of  the  soil  profile  was  made  and  related 
to  past  meadow  history.   Fertilizer  plots  were  established.   Also 
see  references  217,  221,  and  233. 

235.  MASTROGIUSEPPE,  R.J.   1972.  Geographic  Variation  in  Foxtail  Pine, 

Pinus  balfouriana  Grev.    &  Balf.      M.S.  Thesis.   California  State  Uni- 
versity, Humboldt.   103  pp. 

Describes  the  morphological  differences  between  the  disjunct 
Klamath  Mountain  and  Sierra  Nevada  populations  of  foxtail  pine. 
Areas  sampled  in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  include  Silliman  Crest, 
Alta  Peak,  and  Timber  Gap. 
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236.  MASTROGIUSEPPE,  R.J.  and  J.D.  MASTROGIUSEPPE.   1979.  Pinus  balfouriana 

in  the  Klamath  Mountains  and  in  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  National  Parks. 
Paper  presented  at  Second  Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  Na- 
tional Parks.   San  Francisco,  Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   5  pp. 

Describes  the  general  characteristics  of  foxtail  pine  and  con- 
trasts specific  differences  between  the  northern  (Klamath  Mountains) 
and  southern  (Sierra  Nevada)  populations.   It  is  proposed  that  Pinus 
balfouriana  in  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  be  designated  as  a  distinct 
subspecies. 

237.  METCALF,  W.   1948.  Youthful  years  of  the  big  tree.      Pacific  Discovery 

1(3):4-10. 

Discusses  the  reproduction  and  growth  of  sequoia  trees  in  stands 
which  became  established  at  Whitaker's  Forest  following  logging  in 
the  early  1870' s.   Five  sample  plots  were  set  up  in  1915  to  study 
growth  and  mortality.   The  trees  were  tagged  and  measured  and  subse- 
quently remeasured  at  five  year  intervals.   A  sixth  plot  was  estab- 
lished in  1940.   The  status  of  each  plot  as  of  1947  is  given  in  terms 
of  mortality  since  1915,  number  of  trees  of  each  species  and  their 
respective  size  classes. 


238.   PARSONS,  D.J.   1972.  The  southern  extensions  of  Tsuga  mertensiana 
(mountain  hemlock)   in  the  Sierra  Nevada.      Madrono  21:536-539. 

Discusses  the  ecology  and  habitat  preference  of  the  five  most 
southern  stands  of  mountain  hemlock.   The  species,  which  at  its 
southern  extensions  favors  the  protected  heads  of  north  or  east  fac- 
ing canyons,  reaches  its  southernmost  distribution  along  Silliman 
Creek. 


239.   PARSONS,  D.J.   1976.  Chaparral.      Pacific  Discovery  29(2):21-27. 

Describes  the  vegetation  and  wildlife  of  the  chaparral  dominated 
foothill  zone  of  Sequoia  National  Park.   The  role  of  fire  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  and  attraction  for  visitor  use  are  discussed. 


240.   PARSONS,  D.J.,  P.W.  RUNDEL,  R.P.  HEDLUND,  and  G.A.  BAKER.   1980.  Sur- 
vival of  severe  drought  by  a  nonsprouting  chaparral  shrub.      Ecology. 
(In  piess)  . 

Evaluates  the  effects  of  a  two  year  drought  on  Arctostaphylos 
viscida  in  the  foothills  of  Sequoia.   While  almost  all  of  the  study 
shrubs  showed  foliage  dieback,  few  were  actually  killed.   Post-drought 
twig  growth  was  significantly  greater  on  shrubs  with  90  percent  or 
greater  mortality  than  on  those  suffering  lesser  dieback.   New  growth 
occurred  only  on  surviving  branches.   Water  stress  measurements  were 
used  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  drought  survival  depends  on  a 
form  of  resource  compartmentalization  where  certain  branches  are  sac- 
rificed with  the  surviving  ones  preferentially  receiving  available 
resources. 
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241.  PIIRTO,  D.D.  and  W.W.  WILCOX.   1978.  Critical  evaluation  of  the  pulsed- 

current  resistence  meter  for  detection  of  decay  in  wood.      For.  Prod. 
J.  28:52-57. 

Reports  on  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  commercially  available 
meter  for  detecting  decay  in  giant  sequoia  heartwood  and  white  fir 
sapwood  samples  collected  from  the  parks.   The  meter  gave  highly  var- 
iable readings  for  sequoia  heartwood  and  was  determined  to  be  an  in- 
effective indicator  of  decay. 

242.  PUSATERI,  S.J.   1963.  Flora  of  Our  Sierran  National  Parks,   Yosemite, 

Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon.      Carl  and  Irving,  Tulare,  Ca.   170  pp. 

Presents  a  flora  of  the  plant  species  of  the  central  and  south- 
ern Sierra  Nevada,  particularly  those  within  Sequoia,  Kings  Canyon, 
and  Yosemite  National  Parks.   This  book  is  easily  used  by  the  layman 
and  contains  keys  and  descriptions  of  the  plant  species  included  in 
the  flora.   In  addition,  there  are  many  line  drawings  and  color  and 
black  and  white  photographs. 

243.  RATLIFF,  R.D.   1973.  Shorthair  meadows  in  the  high  Sierra  Nevada   ...an 

hypothesis  of  their  development.      USDA  Forest  Service  Research  Note 
PSW-281.   4  pp. 

Presents  a  hypothesis  for  shorthair  meadow  development  based  on 
observations  at  Charlotte  Lake  Meadow.   It  is  suggested  that  boulders 
provide  the  foundation  for  shrubs  which  in  turn  provide  support  for 
sphagnum  and  other  mosses.   Succession  proceeds  with  an  invasion  of 
the  herbaceous  plants  and  finally  the  establishment  of  the  shorthair 
meadow  type. 

244.  RATLIFF,  R.D.   1974.  Short-hair  sedge   ...    its  condition  in  the  high 

Sierra  Nevada  of  California.      USDA  Forest  Service  Research  Note 
PSW-293.   5  pp. 

The  shorthair  sedge  vegetation  type  was  sampled  at  11  sites  in 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon.   The  results  give  values  for  total  foliar 
cover  and  standing  crop  at  each  site.   Foliar  cover  averaged  29  per- 
cent on  ten  mainland  sites  and  74  percent  on  an  island  site  at  Rae 
Lakes. 

245.  RATLIFF,  R.D.   1976.  Decomposition  of  filter  paper  and  herbage  in  mea- 

dows of  the  high  Sierra  Nevada:     preliminary  results.      USDA  Forest 
Service  Research  Note  PSW-308.   4  pp. 

In  order  to  develop  an  index  to  the  rate  of  herbage  decomposi- 
tion, the  weight  loss  by  filter  paper  and  native  herbage  is  being 
studied  at  five  meadows  in  Sequoia  National  Park.   Samples  are  either 
placed  on  the  surface  or  buried  5  cm  deep  and  left  in  place  for  one 
year.   A  variety  of  meadow  types  are  being  used  in  the  study.   The 
report  gives  results  from  the  first  year  of  study. 
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246.  RATLIFF,  R.D.   1979.  Meadow  Sites  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,    California: 

Classification  and  Species  Relationships.      Ph.D.  Dissertation.   New 
Mexico  State  University.   288  pp. 

Analyzes  vegetation  data  from  82  meadow  sites  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada to  derive  a  meadow  classification.   Three  types  of  cluster  anal- 
ysis were  used  to  define  14  meadow  site  classes.   Additional  meadow 
sites  fit  nicely  into  these  classes.   A  number  of  sites  sampled  occur 
within  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon. 

247.  RICE,  B.   1969.  Plant  Checklist  for  Mineral  King,   California.      Sequoia 

National  Forest,  Porterville,  Ca.   Unpublished  report.   26  pp. 

Provides  a  comprehensive  checklist  of  plant  species  found  with- 
in the  Mineral  King  basin.   The  species  list  includes  the  collection 
location,  elevation,  and  habitat,  as  well  as  the  growth  form  and 
relative  abundance  for  each  species. 

248.  ROCKWELL,  J. A.  and  S.K.  STOCKING.   1969.  Checklist  of  the  Flora  of 

Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      Sequoia  Natural  History 
Association,  Three  Rivers,  Ca.   97  pp. 

Gives  the  family,  habitat,  elevation,  blooming  period,  and 
general  locations  for  each  plant  species  known  to  occur  within  Sequoia 
and  Kings  Canyon. 

249.  RUNDEL,  P.W.   1969.  The  Distribution  and  Ecology  of  the  Giant  Sequoia 

Ecosystem  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,   California.      Ph.D.  Dissertation. 
Duke  University.   204  pp. 

Studies  on  the  ecology  of  the  giant  sequoia  were  conducted  in  the 
Giant  Forest  during  the  summers  of  1967  and  1968.   Vegetation  is  des- 
cribed in  terms  of  canopy  vegetation,  understory  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  ground  cover.   Limiting  factors  in  the  giant  sequoia  ecosystem 
are  examined  including  water  relations,  air  temperature,  edaphic  con- 
ditions, seedling  ecology,  succession  and  the  effect  of  fire,  and 
senescence.   The  distribution  of  the  giant  sequoia  groves  in  California 
is  described  in  terms  of  latitudinal,  elevational,  and  physiographic 
factors. 

250.  RUNDEL,  P.W.   1971.  Community  structure  and  stability  in  the  giant 

sequoia  groves  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,   California.      Amer.  Midi.  Nat. 
85(2):478-492. 

Between  1965  and  1969  an  extensive  study  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  community  structure  of  giant  sequoia  groves  and  the  limiting 
factors  of  the  sequoia  ecosystem  which  have  led  to  its  disjunct  dis- 
tribution.  The  community  is  divided  into  and  dicussed  in  three  sec- 
tions:  canopy,  understory  shrubs  and  trees,  and  ground  cover.   The 
study  was  conducted  in  the  Giant  Forest  area  and  includes  references 
and  comparisons  to  sequoia  groves  found  in  other  parts  of  California. 
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251.  RUNDEL,  P.W.   1972.  An  annotated  oheck  list  of  the  groves  of  Sequoia- 

dendron  giganteum  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 3   California.      Madrono 
21 (5): 319-328. 

Provides  an  accurate  and  current  list  of  all  existing  giant 
sequoia  groves  and  gives  their  location  by  township,  range,  and 
section(s) .   Includes  a  separate  list  of  grove  synonyms. 

252.  RUNDEL,  P.W.   1972.  Habitat  restriction  in  giant  sequoia:     the  environ- 

mental control  of  grove  boundaries.      Amer.  Midi.  Nat.  87(l):81-99. 

The  environmental  factors  restricting  the  growth  of  giant  sequoia 
were  studied  in  Giant  Forest.   Factors  considered  include  edaphic 
restrictions,  temperature,  seedling  ecology,  and  water  relations. 
Measurements  of  soil-moisture  stress  and  water-potential  measurements 
indicate  that  conditions  of  water  availability  for  plant  growth  are 
more  favorable  inside  the  grove  than  outside.   The  maintenance  of 
grove  boundaries  is  probably  controlled  by  an  interaction  of  moisture 
availability,  temperature,  and  the  tolerance  of  the  seedling  stage. 

253.  RUNDEL,  P.W.   1972.  The  relationship  between  basal  fire  scars  and  crown 

damage  in  giant  sequoia.      Ecology  54(1) :210-213. 

This  study  conducted  in  Giant  Forest  examines  the  relationship 
between  basal  fire  scars  and  crown  damage  in  giant  sequoia.   Data  on 
top  condition,  foliage,  and  size  of  basal  fire  scar  were  obtained 
from  survey  records.   All  trees  greater  than  10  ft.  DBH  were  used  as 
sample  trees.   Selected  trees  were  tested  for  water  stress  in  July 
and  August  using  a  Scholander-type  pressure  bomb.   Results  and  dis- 
cussion are  included. 


254.  RUNDEL,  P.W.   1975.  Primary  succession  on  granite  outcrops  in  the  mon- 

tane southern  Sierra  Nevada.      Madrono  23:209-220. 

A  series  of  granite  outcrops  was  studied  in  Sequoia  National 
Park  and  Sequoia  National  Forest,  with  a  detailed  analysis  carried 
out  on  a  southwest-facing  outcrop  0.5  km  west  of  Crescent  Meadow. 
It  was  found  that  while  mosses  and  lichens  usually  are  the  earli- 
est colonizers,  succession  is  primarily  a  function  of  fractures  in 
the  rock  as  a  result  of  normal  weathering  processes.   Thus,  climax 
species  often  occur  early  in  the  vegetation  development. 

255.  RUNDEL,  P.W.   1979.  Resource  Management  Model  of  Chaparral.      Unpublished 

progress  report  for  Sequoia  National  Park.   45  pp. 

Summarizes  the  first  two  years  of  research  on  chaparral/oak  wood- 
land/bear clover  fire  ecology.   Presents  data  on  vegetation  composi- 
tion and  structure,  phenology,  water  relations  and  flammability . 
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256.  RUNDEL,  P.W.  and  D.J.  PARSONS.   1979.  Structual  changes  in  chamise 

(Adeno stoma  fasciculatum)  along  a  fire  induced  age  gradient. 
J.  Range  Manage.  32:462-466. 

Documents  changes  in  above-ground  structure  and  biomass  of  cha- 
mise along  a  gradient  of  increasing  stand  age  since  fire  in  the  foot- 
hills of  Sequoia '.      Sampling  of  five  age  classes  documents  rapidly  in- 
creasing biomass  and  productivity  through  at  least  16  years  of  age. 
Sometime  before  35  years  senescence  starts  and  the  rate  of  biomass 
increase  levels  off.   Implications  for  fire  management  are  discussed. 

257.  RUNDEL,  P.W.  and  D.J.  PARSONS.   1980.  Nutrient  changes  in  two  chaparral 

shrubs  along  a  fire-induced  age  gradient.      Amer.  J.  Bot.  67(l):51-58. 

Changes  in  foliage  nutrient  content  of  Adeno stoma  fasciculatum 
and  Ceanothus  leucodermis  following  fire  are  documented  for  the  foot- 
hills of  Sequoia.   Nitrogen  declines  sharply  over  the  first  six  years 
and  gradually  thereafter.   Phosphorous  declines  in  the  early  years 
but  then  increases.   The  data  suggests  luxury  consumption  of  nutri- 
ents following  fire  in  both  species.   The  possible  relationship  be- 
tween senescence,  flammability,  and  nutrient  availability  is  discussed 

258.  RUNDEL,  P.W.,  D.J.  PARSONS,  and  D.T.  GORDON.   1977.  Montane  and  subal- 

pine  vegetation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Ranges.  Pages  559- 
599  in  M.  Barbour  and  J.  Major,  eds.  Terrestrial  Vegetation  of  Cali- 
fornia.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York. 

Provides  basic  data  on  the  montane  and  subalpine  vegetation  types 
within  the  parks.   Separate  sections  discuss  the  lower  montane  forests 
(ponderosa  pine,  white  fir-mixed-conifer,  and  giant  sequoia),  upper 
montane  forests  (red  fir,  Jeffrey  pine,  and  lodgepole  pine),  subal- 
pine forests  (mountain  hemlock,  western  white  pine,  whitebark  pine, 
foxtail  pine,  and  limber  pine),  and  nonconif erous  vegetation  (decid- 
uous forest,  meadows,  and  granite  outcrops).   Included  is  information 
on  geographic  range,  community  structure,  density  and  percent  cover. 

259.  RUNDEL,  P.W.  and  T.V.  ST  JOHN.   1976.  Nutrient  Availability  and  Wild- 

life Values  in  Chaparral  Ecosystems  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks.      Unpublished  report  to  Sequoia  Natural  History  Associa- 
tion.  22  pp. 

This  study  on  browse  nutrient  availability  in  chaparral  ecosys- 
tems discusses:   1)  a  program  by  which  shrub  foliar  material  can  be 
reliably  sampled,  2)  foliar  contents  of  several  constituents  that  are 
related  to  food  value,  digestibility,  and  palatability ,  and  3)  sea- 
sonal and  age-related  changes  in  some  of  these  components.   Twenty 
three  species  of  chaparral  plants  were  analyzed  for  forage  value. 
Seasonal  changes  in  leaves  were  examined  in  seven  species  and  age- 
related  changes  in  three  species. 
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260.  RUNDEL,  P.W.  and  R.E.  STECKER.   1977.  Morphological  adaptations  of  tra- 

cheid  structure  to  water  stress  gradients  in  the  crown  of  Sequoia- 
dendron  giganteum.      Oecologia  27:135-139. 

Sequoia  trees  were  studied  in  the  Redwood  Mountain  grove  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  xylem  pressure  on  tracheid  structure  in  young 
branches.  Branch  samples  were  collected  at  various  heights  in  a  ma- 
ture sequoia  and  wood  macerations  prepared  and  analyzed  for  tracheid 
structure.  Water  stress  experiments  using  a  Scholander  pressure  bomb 
were  done  every  10-15  m  in  the  tree. 

261.  SELLERS,  J. A.   1970.  Mixed  Conifer  Forest  Ecology:     A  Quantitative 

Study  in  Kings  Canyon  National  Park,   Fresno  County,   California. 
M.A.  Thesis.   Fresno  State  College.   65  pp. 

The  natural  succession  of  the  yellow  pine  forest  was  examined 
in  830  acres  of  the  valley  floor  near  Cedar  Grove.   Five  major  spe- 
cies are  included  in  this  community:   ponderosa  pine,  incense  cedar, 
black  oak,  white  fir,  and  sugar  pine.   An  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
successional  status  of  black  oak  and  incense  cedar.   Fifteen  stands 
of  trees  were  sampled  for  DBH,  basal  area,  species  frequency  and  den- 
sity.  Age  studies  were  conducted  on  black  oak  and  incense  cedar  us- 
ing an  increment  borer.   Soil  studies  were  also  conducted  to  determine 
texture,  moisture,  pH,  and  organic  matter  of  the  soil  in  each  of  the 
15  stands. 


262.  SHARSMITH,  C.W.   1959.  A  Report  on  the  Status,   Changes,   and  Ecology  of 

Back  Country  Meadows  in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks. 
Unpublished  National  Park  Service  report.   122  pp.  and  figures. 

From  1941  through  1943  surveys  were  conducted  of  the  parks'  back- 
country  meadows  to  ascertain  their  condition.   This  study,  conducted 
in  1958  reports  on  the  condition  of  these  meadows  approximately  16 
years  later.   Each  meadow's  condition  is  described  in  detail  and  many 
have  photograph  pairs  which  visually  show  changes  over  the  16  years. 

263.  SKOK,  J.   1961.  Photoperiodic  responses  of  Sequoia  gigantea  seedlings . 

Bot.  Gaz.  123(1) :63-70. 

Seedlings  sprouted  from  seed  collected  in  Sequoia  National  Park 
were  grown  under  various  photoperiodic  conditions.   Data  on  a  number 
of  growth  responses  were  collected.   There  was  a  single  observed  case 
of  cone  formation  by  an  11  month  old  seedling. 

264.  SNAJBERK,  K.,  E.  ZAVARIN,  and  D.  BAILEY.   1979.  Systematic  studies   of 

Pinus  balfouriana  based  on  volatile   terpenoids  from  wood  and  needles 
and  on  seed  morphology.      Biochem.  Syst.  and  Ecology  7:269-279. 

Evaluates  chemical  differences  in  terpenoids  of  wood  and  needles 
for  foxtail  pine  individuals  growing  in  disjunct  areas.   Geographic 
variablity  of  seed  and  seed  wing  lengths  is  also  examined.   Distinct 
differences  were  found  between  northern  and  southern  populations, 
thus  supporting  the  idea  that  these  populations  should  be  regarded  as 
separate  subspecies.   The  southern  populations  are  in  Sequoia  National 
Park. 
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265.  STEWART,  G.W.   1930.  Big  Trees  of  the  Giant  Forest.      A.M.  Robertson, 

San  Francisco,  Ca.   105  pp. 

Provides  an  early  summary  of  the  natural  history  of  Sequoia- 
dendron  in  the  Giant  Forest  area  of  Sequoia  National  Park. 

266.  STEWART,  L.E.   1922.  The  Alpine  Flora  of  Mt.    Whitney.      M.A.  Thesis. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley.   91  pp. 

A  checklist  of  plants  from  the  alpine  zone  on  Mount  Whitney  is 
provided.   Type,  locality,  citations,  and  altitude  ranges  are  given 
for  each  of  the  59  species  recorded.   A  brief  comparison  of  Smiley* s 
arctic-alpine  zone  indicators,  and  the  alpine  flora  of  Mount  Shasta 
is  also  given.   (Available  only  at  U.C.,  Berekley) . 

267.  STRAND,  S.   1972.  An  Investigation  of  the  Relationship  of  Pack  Stock 

to  Some  Aspects  of  Meadow  Ecology  for  Seven  Meadows  in  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park.      M.A.  Thesis.   San  Jose  State  University.   125  pp. 
In  the  summer  of  1971,  seven  sub-alpine  meadows  were  studied 
including  Paradise  Meadow,  Charlotte  Lake  Meadow,  Vidette  Meadow, 
Cotter  Meadow,  Arrowhead  Lake  Meadow,  East  Lake  Meadow,  and  Junction 
Meadow  on  Bubbs  Creek.   Permanent  transects  placed  by  Bennett  in  1964 
were  reread  to  determine  changes  occurring  as  a  function  of  restrict- 
ing stock  grazing  and  trampling.   Data  from  the  transects  are  com- 
pared to  Bennett's  results.   Each  meadow  is  described  in  detail  and 
the  historical  use,  past  and  present  condition,  and  plant  lists  are 
given  for  each  one. 

268.  STRAND,  S.   1979.  The  impact  of  pack  stock  on  wilderness  meadows  in 

Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  National  Park.  Pages  77-87  in  J.  Stanley,  H.T. 
Harvey,  and  R.J.  Hartesveldt,  eds.  A  Report  on  the  Wilderness  Impact 
Study.   Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco,  Ca. 

Presents  a  summary  of  vegetation  transect  data  from  Bennett  in 
1964  and  as  re-evaluated  by  the  author  in  1971  for  seven  meadows  in 
Kings  Canyon.   Gives  the  percent  forage  species  and  the  percent  low 
value  species  for  each  meadow.   Changes  since  Bennett's  study  are 
evaluated. 


269.  SUDWORTH,  G.B.   1900.  Notes  on  Regions  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve. 

Unpublished  report  in  files  of  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Forestry  Library.   145  pp. 

Description  of  selected  forest  stands  are  made,  several  of  which 
are  located  within  the  parks.  Some  quantitative  data  is  presented  on 
species  composition  and  DBH. 

270.  SUMNER,  L.   1941.  Special  Report  on  Range  Management  and  Wildlife  Pro- 

tection in  Kings  Canyon  National   Park.      Unpublished  National  Park 
Service  report.   288  pp.  and  143  figures. 

Contains  quantitative  baseline  descriptions  of  the  meadows  in 
Kings  Canyon  at  the  time  the  park  was  established.   Includes  manage- 
ment recommendations  and  observations  on  wildlife. 
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271.  SUMNER,  L.   1947.  Erosion  in  the  Roaring  River  District t   Kings  Canyon 

National  Park:     A  Checkup  After  Six  Years.      Unpublished  National  Park 
Service  report.   46  pp.  and  41  figures. 

Reviews  the  status  of  meadows  in  the  Roaring  River  District  six 
years  after  Armstrong's  study  (1942)  and  notes  further  deterioration 
and  erosion.   Suggests  check  dams  and  fencing  be  constructed  in  the 
more  severely  damaged  meadows  to  raise  the  water  table  and  control 
erosion. 


272.  SUMNER,  L.   1948.  Tourist  Damage  to  Mountain  Meadows  in  Sequoia-Kings 

Canyon  National  Parks:   1935  to  1948.     A  Review  with  Recommendations. 
Unpublished  National  Park  Service  report.   29  pp. 

Discusses  the  need  for  protection  and  restoration  of  meadows  in- 
cluding measures  proposed  in  previous  reports  as  well  as  better  tour- 
ist distribution  and  clearing  of  invading  trees  and  brush  resulting 
from  past  overuse. 

273.  SUMNER,  L.  and  R.M.  LEONARD.   1947.  Protecting  mountain  meadows. 

Sierra  Club  Bull.  32(5): 53-62. 

The  rapid  and  continuing  deterioration  of  high  Sierran  meadows 
is  discussed.   The  article  describes  the  stages  of  deterioration  and 
makes  suggestions  to  help  alleviate  grazing  pressures.   Solutions 
discussed  include  drift  fences,  restoration  of  damaged  meadows,  in- 
creased use  of  less  well-known  meadows,  restriction  of  commercial 
grazing,  limits  on  duration  of  stay,  limits  based  on  rotation,  car- 
rying feed  for  stock,  and  establishing  supply  points. 

274.  THOMAS,  W.H.   1972.  Observations  on  snow  algae  in  California.      J.  Phycol. 

8(l):l-9. 

Statewide  data  on  snow  colored  by  algae  were  obtained  from  ques- 
tionnaires sent  to  various  people.   Maps  show  the  distribution  for  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  including  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon. 

275.  TOBIESSEN,  P.,  P.W.  RUNDEL,  and  R.E.  STECKER.   1971.  Water  potential 

gradient  in  a  tall  Sequoiade ndro n .   Plant  Physiol.  48:303-304. 

In  a  90  m  tall  sequoia  tree  in  Kings  Canyon  xylem  potential  meas- 
urements were  made  every  15  m  along  60  m  of  the  tree's  height.   An 
elevator  was  installed  in  the  tree  to  facilitate  measurements.   Tech- 
niques used  and  results  from  the  study  are  included. 

276.  USTIN,  S.L.   1976.  Geographic  Variation  in  Relative  Cone  Bract  Length, 

Cotyledon  Number  and  Monoterpene  Composition  of  Abies  magnifica  in 

the  Southern  Sierra  Nevada.      M.A.  Thesis.   California  State  University, 

Hayward.   90  pp. 

Twenty  four  populations  of  red  fir  were  sampled,  including  popu- 
lations of  Little  Baldy  and  Mineral  King.   Characters  analyzed  in- 
clude the  ratio  of  cone  bract  length  to  cone  scale  length,  the  number 
of  cotyledons  per  seedling,  and  the  composition  of  the  monoterpene 
fraction  of  the  cortical  resin  system.   It  was  found  that  there  is  a 
strong  discontinuity  in  morphological  forms  between  populations  north 
and  south  of  the  Kings  River. 
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277.  VALE,  T.   1975.  Ecology  and  environmental  issues  of  the  Sierra  redwood 

( Sequoiadendron  gigantea) 3   now  restricted  to  California.      Environ. 
Conserv.  2:179-188. 

Discusses  the  ecology  of  the  sequoia  including  climate,  substrate, 
growth,  and  development.   The  logging  history,  human  use,  problems  of 
fire  suppression,  and  effect  of  carpenter  ants  are  also  discussed. 

278.  VANKAT,  J.L.   1970.  Vegetation  Change  in  Sequoia  National  Park,   Cali- 

fornia.     Ph.D.  Dissertation.   University  of  California,  Davis.   197  pp. 

The  vegetation  of  Sequoia  National  Park  has  changed  rapidly  and 
dramatically  since  the  arrival  of  western  man  in  1851.  Descriptions 
of  the  area  prior  to  development  are  non-existent.  Photographs  taken 
between  1880  and  1913  were  retaken  and  used  to  compare  and  elucidate 
trends  in  vegetation  change.  With  this  information,  extrapolation 
was  used  to  describe  the  pristine  vegetation.  Land  use  practices  by 
Indians,  early  western  man,  and  the  Federal  Government  are  also  des- 
cribed. 


279.  VANKAT,  J.L.  and  J.  MAJOR.   1978.  Vegetation  changes  in  Sequoia  Na- 

tional Park,    California.      J.  Biogeography  5:377-402. 

Twenty  one  vegetation  types  are  described,  and  changes  under 
western  man's  influence  documented  for  each.   Vegetation  changes  were 
determined  by  population  structure  of  trees,  repeated  old  photographs, 
and  historical  descriptions.   Changes  include  introduced  species  and 
increases  in  the  cover  and  density  of  certain  woody  plants  in  tree 
and  shrub-dominated  vegetation  types. 

280.  WELLS,  A.J.   1906.  Helping  the  Sierra  sequoias.      Sunset  16:280-283. 

This  article  offers  an  early  ecological  description  of  the 
big  trees. 

281.  WESTERN  TREE  SERVICE.   1970.  Sequoia  Tree  Inventory.      Western  Tree  Ser- 

vice, Inc.,  Areata,  Ca.   Unpublished  report  to  National  Park  Service. 
Multiple  volumes  and  maps. 

This  report  is  the  second  of  three  parts  in  a  comprehensive  in- 
ventory of  all  sequoia  groves  located  within  Sequoia  and  Kings  Can- 
yon.  The  shape  and  size  of  each  grove  is  mapped  and  specific  data 
recorded  for  every  sequoia  tree  including  class,  diameter,  trunk 
shape,  fire  damage,  top  condition,  foliage  condition,  habitat,  slope, 
and  exposure.   Also  see  references  219  and  220. 

See  also  reference  numbers  9,  18,  50,  54,  56,  57,  58,  59,  62,  64,  67,  68,  69, 
72,  73,  78,  83,  84,  85,  87,  89,  90,  92,  95,  98,  102,  103,  105,  110,  113, 
114,  117,  118,  119,  120,  150,  183,  286,  293,  296,  317,  325,  326,  327,  328. 
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Wilderness  Use  and  Impact 

282.   BRIGGLE,  W.J.   1960.  A  Report  on  the  Restrictions  Imposed  on  Public 

Camping  and  Grazing  at  Kearsarge  Lakes  and  Bullfrog  Lake  in  Sequoia 
and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.  Unpublished  National  Park  Service 
report.   9  pp. 

Discusses  effects  of  first  year  of  restrictions  in  changing 
use  patterns  in  a  popular  backcountry  area.   Offers  management 
recommendations. 


283.  COOKE,  D.B.   1971.  The  Perceived  Environment  of  Wilderness  in  Kings 

Canyon  National  Park.      M.A.  Thesis.   University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara.   90  pp. 

Reports  on  a  series  of  questionnaires  which  were  sent  to  users 
of  the  Kings  Canyon  backcountry  in  an  effort  to  see  what  landscape 
components  are  most  critical  in  the  perceived  environment  of  the 
'     wilderness  recreationist .   Important  components  were  found  to  include 
accessibility,  signs  of  overuse  and  crowding,  and  natural  beauty. 

284.  DYKEMA,  J. A.   1971.  Ecological  Impact  of  Camping  Upon  the  Southern 

Sierra  Nevada.      Ph.D.  Dissertation.   University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.   156  pp. 

Studies  the  ecological  impact  of  campgrounds  located  at  differ- 
ent altitudes.   Four  topics  were  evaluated:   1)  ecological  differ- 
ences between  camp  and  control  sites,  2)  impact  of  camping  by  life 
zone,  3)  accessibility  as  an  influence  upon  the  impact  of  camping, 
and  4)  the  spatial  distribution  of  impact  within  campgrounds. 
Eleven  campgrounds  were  selected  from  the  Ash  Mountain,  Giant  Forest, 
Mineral  King,  and  Mt.  Whitney  areas. 

285.  ERMAN,  D.C.   1977.  Ecological  Evaluation  of  Backcountry  Lakes  Subjected 

to   Varying  Amounts  of  Human  Use.      Whitaker's  Forest  Cooperative  Na- 
tural Resources  Research  Station.   Unpublished  report.   104  pp. 

Measurements  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  features  were 
conducted  at  a  number  of  backcountry  lakes  which  receive  varying  use 
levels.   The  study  suggests  that  people  may  be  contributing  micronu- 
trients  which  allow  the  uptake  of  nitrate  and  favor  the  expansion  of 
benthic  flora. 

286.  HARPER,  J.L.   1974.  The  Southern  Sierra  Nevada  of  California:     A  Re- 

gional Plan  for  Integrated  Recreation  Development.      Ph.D.  Disserta- 
tion.  University  of  Colorado.   1,039  pp. 

The  southern  Sierra  Nevada  is  controlled  by  numerous  agencies 
with  widely  varying  philosophies  of  management.   This  dissertation 
develops  a  regional  plan  for  recreation  development  to  serve  as  a 
framework  for  coordinated  management  of  the  area.   Included  is 
information  on  the  geology,  hydrology,  climate,  vegetation,  wildlife, 
and  history  of  the  region.   Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  are  included  in 
the  area  treated. 
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287.  KANTOLA,  W.W.  1975.  A  Survey  of  Baekcountvy  Visitors  in  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park.  Unpublished  report  for  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks.   41  pp. 

In  a  feasibility  study  for  a  more  extensive  investigation,  in- 
terviews were  conducted  of  backcountry  visitors  entering  Kings  Can- 
yon to  determine  basic  information  about  backcountry  users  as  well 
as  attitudes  and  knowledge  of  the  parks'  backcountry  management  pro- 
gram.  The  study  was  conducted  at  the  Cedar  Grove  and  Onion  Valley 
trailheads. 


288.   KANTOLA,  W.W.   1976.  Opinions  and  Preferences  of  Visitors  Toward  Al- 
ternatives for  Limiting  Use  in  the  Baokoountry  of  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  National  Parks.      M.A.  Thesis.  University  of  Oregon.   83  pp. 

Attitudes  of  1,248  backcountry  visitors  towards  management  pol- 
icies were  surveyed  during  the  summer  of  1976  at  eight  major  trail- 
heads.   Report  includes  a  literature  review  and  provides  information 
on  visitors'  level  of  knowledge,  opinions,  and  preferences  toward 
methods  of  limiting  backcountry  use,  as  well  as  producing  a  profile 
of  the  backcountry  visitor. 


289.   KRAUSHAAR,  J.M.,  D.J.  PARSONS,  and  T.  STOHLGREN.   1979.  Nature  and  Ex- 
tent of  Differences  Between  Actual  and  Planned  Backcountry  Use  in 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      Paper  presented  at  Second 
Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks.   San  Fran- 
cisco, Ca.   Nov.  26-30,  1979.   22  pp. 

Documents  the  differences  in  the  planned  backcountry  use  recor- 
ded by  wilderness  permits  and  the  use  which  actually  occurs.   Results 
indicate  that  due  to  such  factors  as  bad  weather,  bears,  or  blisters, 
actual  visitor  nights  were  only  80  percent  of  that  indicated  on  the 
permits.   Detailed  breakdowns  of  east  versus  west  side  use  are  given 
for  visitors,  visitor  nights,  party  size,  and  length  of  stay.   Dif- 
ferences in  total  visitor  nights  are  also  broken  down  by  backcountry 
travel  zone. 


290.  MACLEOD,  S.A.  and  D.J.  PARSONS.   1979.  Measuring  Impacts  of  Visitor 

Use  on  Backcountry  Camp  Areas.      Paper  presented  at  Second  Conference 
on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National  Parks.   San  Francisco,  Ca. 
Nov.  26-30,  1979.   11  pp. 

A  camp  area  inventory  system  which  has  been  field  tested  in 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  is  presented  as  a  tool  for  measuring  im- 
pacts of  visitor  use  in  backcountry  areas.   The  system  uses  a  visual 
evaluation  of  vegetation,  soil  characteristics,  and  man-made  devel- 
opments as  a  basis  for  the  evaluation.   It  provides  a  quantitative 
basis  upon  which  to  make  management  decisions  as  well  as  a  baseline 
against  which  to  evaluate  further  change. 
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291.  PARSONS,  D.J.   1979.  The  recovery  of  Bullfrog  Lake.      Fremontia 
/  7(2):9-13. 

Bullfrog  Lake,  located  in  the  subalpine  zone  of  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park,  represents  the  unique  case  of  a  heavily  used  back- 
country  area  which  has  been  closed  to  all  overnight  camping  and  gra- 
zing in  an  effort  to  reduce  impact.   Background  information  on  the 
1961  closure  as  well  as  recent  recovery  are  presented. 

292.  PARSONS,  D.J.  and  S.H.  DEBENEDETTI.   1979.  Wilderness  protection  in 

the  high  Sierra:     effects  of  a   15-year  closure.      In  R.  Linn,  ed. 
s-        Proceedings  First  Conference  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  National 
4f  Parks.   USDI  National  Park  Service  Trans,  and  Proc.  Series  No.  5. 

Wash.,  D.C.   Vol  11:1313-1317. 

Evaluates  effects  of  a  15-year  closure  to  overnight  camping  and 
grazing  at  Bullfrog  Lake.   The  effects  of  the  closure  on  use  patterns 
and  public  acceptance  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  the  forest  community 
and  campsites  are  discussed.   Comparisons  are  made  with  nearby  con- 
trol and  heavy  use  areas. 


293.  SIERRA  CLUB.   1940-1954.  Base  Camp  Reports.      Sierra  Club,  San  Fran- 

cisco, Ca. 

These  reports  detail  activities  during  the  Sierra  Club  Base 
Camp  natural  history  expeditions.   They  include  lists  of  plants, 
birds,  etc.,  encountered  plus  a  general  discussion  of  natural  history. 
The  1940,  42,  49,  52,  and  54  trips  were  in  the  parks. 

294.  SILVERMAN,  G.S.   1976.  A  Limnological  Investigation  of  Some  High  Moun- 

tain Lakes  in  Kings  Canyon  National  Park3    Californias   with  Particular 
Emphasis  on  Visitor  Use  Impact.      M.S.  Thesis.   University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.   92  pp. 

The  Rae  Lakes  and  Sixty  Lakes  basins  were  studied  to  determine 
current  conditions  and  effect  of  backpacker  use.   Water  chemistry, 
physical  parameters,  bacteria,  plankton  and  periphyton  were  monitored 
throughout  one  summer.   Current  visitor  use  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
low  to  cause  only  minimal  impact,  at  most,  to  the  lakes. 

295.  •  SIMON,  L.   1978.  Soil  Physical  Properties  of  Selected  Campsites  Under 

i  Varying  Use  Levels  in  Kearsarge-Bullfrog-Charlotte  Lakes  Area  of 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park.      Unpublished  report.   California  State 
Polytechnic  University,  Pomona.   53  pp. 

Soil  properties  of  heavily-used,  moderately-used,  and  unused 
campsites  were  compared  in  three  lake  basins  in  Kings  Canyon.   It  was 
found  that  the  soils  in  heavily-used  campsites  are  compacted,  lower 
in  moisture  content,  and  have  dry,  dusty  surface  layers  devoid  of 
litter  and  vegetation.   At  Bullfrog  Lake,  which  was  closed  to  camping 
in  1961,  previously  heavily-used  campsites  show  a  nearly  complete 
visual  recovery  but  soil  compaction  and  soil  moisture  are  still  at 
levels  consistent  with  heavy-use. 
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296.  SUMNER,  L.   1968.  A  Back  Country  Management  Evaluation,   Sequoia  and 
Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      Unpublished  National  Park  Service 
report.   62  pp. 

The  condition  of  selected  meadows  is  reviewed  over  the  past  30 
years  using  historical  reports  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  man- 
agement actions.   Specific  comments  and  recommendations  are  provided 
for  each  meadow. 


297.  TAYLOR,  R.B.   1972.  No  vacancy  in  the  wilderness.      Sierra  Club  Bull. 

67(9) :5-8. 

Discusses  the  history  and  development  of  the  use  of  permits  and 
quotas  for  backcountry  travelers.  The  Rae  Lakes  loop  is  the  primary 
example  of  visitor  reaction  and  before  and  after  effects. 

298.  TAYLOR,  T.P.   1977.  Human  Impacts  on  High  Mountain  Lakes  in  Kings  Can- 

yon National  Park.      M.S.  Thesis.   University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
126  pp. 

Physical,  chemical,  and  biological  sampling  was  done  in  Kear- 
sarge,  Charlotte,  and  Bullfrog  Lakes  to  determine  the  effects  of 
visitor  use.   It  was  found  that  those  heavily  used  lakes  do  not  show 
signs  of  gross  eutrophication  or  pollution,  but  more  subtle  pollution 
effects  may  be  occurring. 

299.  TAYLOR,  T.P.  and  D.C.  ERMAN.   1979.  The  response  of  benthic  plants   to 

past  levels  of  human  use  in  high  mountain  lakes  in  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,    California,    U.S.A.      J.  Environ.  Manage.  9:271-278. 

Reports  that  the  bottom  flora  has  responded  to  the  impact  of 
human  activity  in  remote  high  elevation  lakes.   Rooted  macrophytes 
and  algae  cover  much  of  the  bottom  of  lakes  that  historically  have 
had  high  human  use  levels.   Some  lakes  continue  to  show  this  pattern 
even  though  total  use  has  been  restricted  in  recent  years.   Factors 
studied  include  benthic  flora,  nitrate,  iron,  substrate  type,  sedi- 
ment organic  matter,  benthic  macro invertebrates  and  diatoms. 

300.  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR.   1963.  A  Back  Country  Manage- 

ment Plan  for  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      USDI,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Wash.,  D.C.   106  pp. 

Reviews  status  of  the  parks1  backcountry  resources  as  well  as 
past  management  actions.   Presents  management  recommendations. 

301.  WERNER,  L.   1972.  The  John  Muir  Trail  and  Man's  Ecological  Effects  on 

the  Sierra  Nevada  Landscape.      M.A.  Thesis.   California  State  Univer- 
sity, Northridge.   35  pp. 

Gives  the  history  behind  construction  of  the  John  Muir  Trail 
and  discusses  problems  resulting  from  increasing  present-day  use. 

See  also  reference  numbers  39,  129,  130,  136,  143,  188,  196,  200,  222,  267, 
268,  271,  272,  316,  322,  341. 
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302.  ANDREWS,  T.   1979.  A  Winter  Field  Survey  for  Wolverine  and  Other  Mam- 

malian Predators  Within  Selected  Portions  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon 
National  Parks.      Unpublished  report  to  National  Park  Service.   29  pp. 
Gives  information  regarding  the  current  status  of  predator  pop- 
ulations within  selected  areas  of  the  parks,  including  the  Tablelands, 
Sugarloaf  Valley,  the  upper  Kern  River,  and  Woods  Creek.   The  field 
portion  of  the  study  was  conducted  during  the  winter  and  placed  em- 
phasis on  finding  wolverine  sign.   Contains  maps  which  show  the  loca- 
tion of  sightings. 

303.  BASEY,  H.E.   1962.  Vertebrate  Ecology  of  a  Sierra  Nevada  Meadow.      M.A. 

Thesis.   Fresno  State  College.   46  pp.  and  maps. 

A  survey  of  the  vertebrate  population  of  Halstead  Meadow,  Sequoia 
National  Park,  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1960-1961  Trapping 
and  on-site  observations  were  used  as  data  collecting  techniques. 

304.  BRADFORD,  D.F.   1979.  Oxygen  Relations  and  Winter-Kill  of  the  Frog 

(Rang  muscosa)   at  High  Elevation.      Unpublished  report  to  National  Park 
Service.   10  pp. 

Evaluates  the  hypothesis  that  oxygen  depletion  was  the  major 
cause  of  the  significant  dieback  of  the  yellow-legged  frog  in  high- 
elevation  lakes  during  the  winter  of  1977-78.   Winter  measurements  of 
dissolved  oxygen  show  a  decline  throughout  the  winter  that  was  directly 
correlated  with  lake  depth.   The  persistence  of  a  shallow  layer  of 
highly  oxygenated  water  in  streams  is  thought  to  account  for  greater 
frog  survival  in  that  habitat.   In  contrast,  few  tadpoles  were  killed 
during  the  winter. 

305.  BRYAN,  H.F.  and  W.I.  LONG.   1953.  Results  of  the   1950  special  deer  hunt 

on  Mineral  King  game  refuge.      Calif.  Fish  and  Game  38(2) :235-238. 

The  Mineral  King  National  Game  Refuge  was  opened  to  a  controlled 
hunting  season  in  1950  to  relieve  a  deer  overpopulation  problem  which 
was  damaging  the  summer  range.   The  article  tabulates  the  number,  sex, 
and  age  group  of  all  deer  killed  during  the  special  hunt. 

306.  BRYANT,  H.C.   1940.  The  spotted  owl  nesting  in  the  sequoia  belt. 

Condor  42(6): 307. 

Reports  a  sighting  of  the  spotted  owl  near  Grant  Grove.   The 
report  is  believed  to  be  the  first  definite  breeding  record  for  spotted 
owl  in  the  area. 
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307.  CORNETT,  D.C.,  W.M.  LONGHURST,  R.E.  HAFENFELD,  T.P.  HEMKER,  and  W.A.  WIL- 

LIAMS.  1979.  Evaluation  of  the  potential  impact  of  proposed  recrea- 
tion development  on  the  Mineral  King  deer  herd.      Pages  474-480  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Mitigation  Symposium:   A  National  Workshop  on  Mit- 
igating Losses  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Habitats.   USDA  Forest  Sevice, 
Gen.  Tech.  Report  RM-65. 

Assesses  herd  ecology,  range  condition  and  impacts  of  proposed  re- 
creation development  on  the  Mineral  King  deer  herd.  Mitigation  meas- 
ures, including  land  acquisition,  range  manipulation  through  pre- 
scribed burning  and  livestock  grazing,  hunting  controls  and  managing 
human  disturbance  are  proposed. 

308.  CORNETT,  D.C.,  W.M.  LONGHURST,  W.A.  WILLIAMS,  R.E.  HAFENFELD,  and 

T.P.  HEMKER.   1978.  Evaluation  of  the  Potential  Impact  of  Proposed 
Recreation  Development  on  the  Mineral  King  Deer  Herd.      Unpublished 
report.   177  pp. 

A  study  of  the  Mineral  King  deer  herd  was  conducted  in  1976-1977 
to  define  herd  ecology.   Migratory  movements  and  herd  composition  were 
determined.   The  yearlong  ranges  were  delineated  and  analyzed  with  re- 
spect to  plant  species  composition  and  the  associated  deer  use  of  each 
habitat  type.   The  probable  effects  of  the  proposed  recreation  develop- 
ment at  Mineral  King  are  also  discussed. 

309.  CORY,  L.   1963.  Effects  of  introduced  trout  on  the  evolution  of  native 

frogs  in  the  high  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.      Proc.  Internatl.  Congr. 
Zool.  16(2) : 172. 

Describes  changing  behavioral  patterns  in  native  yellow-legged 
frogs  to  avoid  predation  by  fish.   Suggests  that  introduced  trout 
have  reduced  the  frog  populations  in  the  high  Sierra  through  preda- 
tion at  some  stage  in  the  frog's  life-cycle.   Much  of  the  work  was 
done  in  Sequoia. 

310.  DIXON,  J.S.   1935.  Nesting  of  black  swift  in  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Condor  37:265-267. 

Reports  a  nesting  site  of  the  black  swift  in  a  granite  gorge  of 
the  Marble  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River.   This  is  the  first  record  of  a 
black  swift  nesting  site  in  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada.   Includes  a 
description  of  the  three  nests  found  and  observation  of  the  activi- 
ties of  black  swifts  in  the  area. 


311.  Dixon,  J.S.   1936.  The  status  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  bighorn  sheep.      No. 

Amer.  Wildlife  Conf.  1:631-634. 

This  report  was  unavailable  for  review. 

312.  DIXON,  J.S.   1942.  Birds  and  Mammals  of  Sequoia  National  Park.      Fauna 

Series  No.  5.   National  Park  Service.   Wash.,  D.C. 

Provides  a  check-list  and  descriptions  of  the  birds  and  mammals 
found  in  Sequoia  National  Park.   Describes  type  locality,  description 
of  general  characteristics,  status,  and  distribtution  of  each  species, 
Also  includes  an  overview  of  the  geology,  climate,  and  vegetation  of 
the  park. 
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313.  DIXON,  J.S.   1943.  Birds  of  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park  area  of  Cali- 

fornia.     Condor  45:205-119. 

Contains  a  listing  of  birds  found  in  Kings  Canyon  with  notations 
of  where  and  when  each  bird  was  observed.  Field  work  occurred  during 
the  period  of  1916  to  1942. 

314.  DIXON,  J.S.  and  CM.  HERMAN.   1945.  Studies  on  the  condition  of  Cali- 

fornia mule  deer  at  Sequoia  National  Park.      Calif.  Fish  and  Game 
31:3-11. 

Observations  were  made  of  the  deer  herds  along  the  winter  range 
of  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Kaweah  River.   Autopsies  were 
done  on  several  deer  to  study  disease  and  parasites. 

315.  DUNAWAY,  D.J.   1971.  Human  disturbance  as  a   limiting  factor  of  Sierra 

Nevada  bighorn  sheep.      Pages  165-173  in  Transactions  First  North 
American  Wild  Sheep  Conference. 

Discusses  reasons  for  the  decline  of  populations  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  bighorn  sheep  and  stresses  human  intrusion  as  an  important  fac- 
tor.  Four  of  the  five  bighorn  herds  have  ranges  which  extend  into 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon. 

316.  ELDER,  J.M.   1977.  Human  Interactions  with  Sierra  Nevada  Bighorn  Sheep: 

The  Mount  Baxter  Herd.      M.S.  Thesis.   University  of  Michigan.   102  pp. 
The  effect  of  humans  on  the  Mt.  Baxter  herd  of  bighorn  sheep  was 
studied  by  an  analysis  of  campsite  locations  relative  to  bighorn  use 
areas,  talking  with  wilderness  users  about  where  they  had  traveled 
and  whether  they  had  seen  bighorn,  and  checking  mountain  peak  records 
to  analyze  off-trail  use.   Further  information  was  obtained  through  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  wilderness  users  of  the  Mt .  Baxter  area  during 
summer  1976. 

317.  FRY,  W.   1937.  Nature  Guide  Service  Press  Releases.      Nature  Guide  Ser- 

vice, Sequoia  National  Park.   Unpublished  articles. 

Contains  a  series  of  articles  on  the  wildlife  and  plant  life  of 
Sequoia  National  Park,  written  during  the  years  of  1922  to  1937. 
These  poularized  articles  include  some  quantitative  data. 

318.  GARCIA,  E.R.   1977.  Range ,  Distribution,    and  Habitat  Selection  by   the 

Mt.    Williamson  Herd  of  Sierra  Nevada  Bighorn  Sheep.      M.S.  Thesis. 
University  of  Michigan.   54  pp. 

Reports  on  surveys  of  the  summer  range  of  the  Mt.  Williamson  herd 
of  bighorn  sheep  for  pellets,  vegetational  analysis  and  other  habitat 
chacteristics.   Uses  pellet  density  to  determine  sheep  distribution 
and  relative  use  intensity.   Pellet  size  was  used  to  differentiate 
"ram"  and  "ewe-lamb"  ranges.   Multiple  linear  regression  was  effective 
in  determining  the  importance  of  various  habitat  variables  on  pellet 
distribution. 
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319.  GOLDSMITH,  A.,  M.E.  WALRAVEN,  D.  GRABER,  and  M.  WHITE.   1980.  Ecology   of 

the  Black  Bear  in  Sequoia  National  Park.      Contract  Report  to  National 
Park  Service.   64  pp. 

Presents  findings  of  two  years  of  field  research  on  black  bear 
ecology  in  Sequoia.   Physical  characteristics,  food  habits,  popula- 
tion characteristics  and  activity  patterns  were  investigated.   Bear 
activity  levels  in  developed  areas  and  bear  incidents  both  tend  to 
peak  in  early  summer  and  then  drop  in  late  summer  as  prime  natural 
foods  become  available.  Management  recommendations  are  included. 

320.  GOULD,  6.1. ,  Jr.   1974.  The  Status  of  the  Spotted  Owl  in  California. 

State  of  California,  Resources  Agency,  Dept.  of  Fish  and  Game. 
Unpublished  report.   35  pp.  and  appendices. 

Surveys  to  locate  spotted  owls  were  conducted  to  determine  its 
present  distribution  in  California.   One  of  the  areas  of  major  popu- 
lation concentration  is  located  in  and  around  Sequoia  and  Kings  Can- 
yon.  The  report  includes  results  of  the  survey  and  information  on 
habitat  characterisitcs  by  geographic  area. 

321.  GOULD,  6.1. ,  Jr.   1977.  Distribution  of  the  spotted  owl  in  California. 

Western  Birds  8:131-146. 

The  distribution,  population  size,  and  basic  habitat  require- 
ments of  two  subspecies  of  spotted  owl  in  California  are  discussed. 
Sightings  in  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  extend  the  known  range  from 
the  General  Grant  Grove  and  Redwood  Mountain  areas  south  through  Tu- 
lare County  and  into  Kern  County. 

322.  HICKS,  L.L.   1977.  Human  Disturbance  of  the  Mt.    Baxter  Herd  of  Sierra 

Nevada  Bighorn  Sheep.      M.S.  Thesis.   University  of  Michigan.   57  pp. 
Sierra  Nevada  bighorn  sheep  were  studied  in  the  Mt.  Baxter  area 
during  a  three  month  high  visitor  use  period.   Data  on  behavior, 
movements,  group  size,  and  composition  of  bighorn  herds  were  obtained 
by  direct  observation.   Hiker-sheep  interactions  were  also  observed. 

323.  JONES,  F.L.   1949.  A  Survey  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain  Sheep.      M.S. 

Thesis.   University  of  California,  Berkeley.   154  pp.  and  appendix. 

The  taxonomy,  history,  population  estimates,  present  ranges,  and 
life  history  characteristics  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  bighorn  are  detailed. 
The  causes  for  decreases  in  range  and  population  size  are  also  dis- 
cussed.  Records  of  occurrence  by  locality  appear  in  the  appendix, 
along  with  a  list  of  forage  species.   Competition  with  domestic  stock 
was  noted.   (Available  only  at  U.C.,  Berkeley). 

324.  JONES,  F.L.   1950.  A  survey  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  bighorn.      Sierra  Club 

Bull.  35:29-76. 

Gives  information  gathered  from  a  general  ecological  study  of 
the  Sierra  bighorn  based  on  field  investigation  and  a  review  of  the 
literature.   Emphasis  was  placed  on  establishing  the  present  distri- 
bution and  numbers  of  sheep.   Life  history,  predation,  disease,  and 
food  habits  are  also  discussed. 
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325.  KILGORE,  B.M.   1968.  Breeding  Bird  Populations  in  Managed  Stands  of 

Sequoia  gigantea .      Ph.D.  Dissertation.   University  of  California, 
Berkeley.   196  pp. 

Changes  resulting  from  vegetation  manipulation  and  the  subsequent 
response  of  breeding  bird  populations  were  studied  in  Whitaker's  For- 
est on  four  20-acre  sequoia-mixed-conifer  forest  plots.   Manipulation 
was  carried  out  on  half  the  plots.   The  vegetation  was  sampled  using 
transects  before  and  after  manipulation.   Sampling  of  bird  populations 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  species  but  the  total  number  of 
birds  present  did  not  change. 

326.  KILGORE,  B.M.   1971.  Response  of  breeding  bird  populations   to  habitat 

changes  in  a  giant  sequoia  forest.      Amer.  Midi.  Nat.  85(1) : 135-152. 
Changes  in  breeding  avifauna  populations  resulting  from  vege- 
tation manipulation  were  studied  in  the  sequoia  grove  of  Whitaker's 
Forest.   Vegetation  types  included  sequoia-mixed-conifer,  oak  wood- 
land, and  riparian.   Manipulation  involved  the  elimination  of  22  tons 
of  dead  and  living  material  by  cutting  and  prescribed  burning.   The 
resulting  openness  and  change  in  character  of  the  area  lead  to  changes 
in  the  species  composition  of  the  bird  populations  but  not  in  the  to- 
tal number  of  birds. 

327.  LAWRENCE,  G.  and  H.  BISWELL.   1972.  Effect  of  forest  manipulation  on 

deer  habitat  in  giant  sequoia.      J.  Wildlife  Manage.  36(2) :595-605. 

Determines  the  effects  of  clearing  treatment  on  the  browse  and 
other  foliage  available  to  mule  deer  on  experimentental  plots  at 
Whitaker's  Forest.   The  study  period  covered  four  summers  and  ana- 
lyzed plant  abundance  and  utilization  each  year.   Gives  the  nutri- 
tional composition  of  selected  forage  plants. 

328.  LEOPOLD,  A.S.,  S.A.  CAIN,  C.  COTTAM,  I.N.  GABRIELSON,  and  T.L.  KIMBALL. 

1963.  Wildlife  management  in  the  national  parks.      Amer.  For. 
69(4):32-35,  61-63. 

Discusses  wildlife  managment  in  the  national  parks  in  terms  of 
three  primary  considerations:   the  goals  of  park  management,  the 
policies  of  park  management  to  achieve  the  goals,  and  the  methods  to 
be  used.   Proposes  that  "the  goal  of  managing  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  should  be  to  preserve,  or  where  necessary  to  recreate,  the 
ecological  scene  as  viewed  by  the  first  European  visitors."   Examples 
are  included  from  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon. 

329.  MC  CULLOUGH,  D.R.  and  E.R.  SCHNEEGAS.   1966.  Winter  observations  on  the 

Sierra  Nevada  bighorn  sheep.      Calif.  Fish  and  Game  52(2):68-84. 

Studies  of  the  winter  ranges  of  the  Mt.  Baxter  and  Mt.  William- 
son herds  of  Sierra  bighorn  sheep  were  conducted  during  two  consecu- 
tive winters.   Information  is  given  on  the  topography,  vegetation, 
composition  of  bighorn  populations,  movements,  food  habits,  nutrient 
value  of  important  browse  species,  parasites,  and  factors  controlling 
the  bighorn  populations. 
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worms  in  Sequoia  National  Park.      Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.  96:542. 

Reports  on  the  diseased  eye  condition  and  the  resulting  symptoms 
observed  in  a  mature  buck  infected  with  nematode  eye  worms. 

331.  RIEGELHUTH,  R.   1965.  A  reconnaissance  of  Sierra  bighorn  and  bighorn 

ranges  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.      Trans.  Desert  Bighorn  Council  9:35-39. 

Gives  results  of  a  survey  to  determine  the  location  and  extent 
of  bighorn  winter  ranges  and  status  of  the  bighorn  in  and  adjacent  to 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon.   Winter  ranges  studied  are  located  directly 
east  in  the  Inyo  National  Forest. 

332.  SALWASSER,  H.J.   1974.  North  Kings  Deer  Herd  Faun  Production  and  Sur- 

vival Study.      Unpublished  report.   78  pp. 

This  study  gathered  information  on  reproductive  success  and  the 
periods,  locations,  and  causes  of  fawn  mortality  in  a  migratory  mule 
deer  population.   The  study  was  prompted  in  response  to  a  75  percent 
herd  population  decline  over  the  previous  ten  years.   More  than  50 
does  were  collected  and  necropsied  to  learn  breeding  potentials,  con- 
dition, and  disease  rates.   Fawns  were  monitored  to  determine  survival 
over  winter  and  after  migration.   Radio  telemetry  was  used  to  deter- 
mine seasonal  habitat  preferences  and  migration  patterns.   The  herd 
partially  summers  in  Kings  Canyon. 

333.  SCHEMPF,  P.F.  and  M.  WHITE.   1974.  A  Survey  of  the  Status  of  Seven 

Species  of  Carnivores  on  National  Park  Service  Lands   in  California. 
Wildlife-Fisheries  Unit,  Dept.  of  Forestry  and  Conservation,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley.   Unpublished  report.   129  pp. 

Summarizes  the  available  data  for  seven  species  of  carnivores  in 
the  national  parks  in  California.   These  species  include  the  ringtail 
cat,  marten,  fisher,  red  fox,  wolverine,  river  otter,  and  mink.   The 
natural  history,  vegetation  type  preferences,  and  elevational  distri- 
butions are  given  for  each  species.   Maps  are  included  to  show  loca- 
tion of  sightings. 

334.  SCHEMPF,  P.F.  and  M.  WHITE.   1977.  Status  of  Six  Furbearer  Populations 

in  the  Mountains  of  Northern  California.      USDA,  Forest  Service.   San 
Francisco,  Ca.   51  pp. 

Reports  the  status  of  six  fur  bearing  mammal  populations  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Includes  the  ringtail  cat,  marten,  fisher,  wolverine,  river 
otter,  and  red  fox.  The  state  is  broken  down  into  three  regions,  in- 
cluding a  southern  Sierra  region.  General  vegetation  type  preference, 
elevational  distribution,  and  maps  of  sightings  are  included  for  each 
species. 
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Calif.  Fish  and  Game  58(2) : 133-140. 

The  Mineral  King  deer  herd  was  studied  to  determine  the  v/intering 
area,  migrational  pattern,  and  approximate  migration  dates.   Deer  were 
trapped  in  July  of  1969  on  their  summer  range  and  bells  placed  on  43 
does.   Three  of  the  does  were  also  radio  collared.   The  radio  collared 
deer  were  tracked  during  the  winter  and  sightings  were  made  of  the 
belled  deer.   Includes  management  recommendations. 

336.  SHELLHAMMER,  H.S.   1966.  Cone-cutting  activities  of  Douglas  squirrels 

in  sequoia  groves.      J.  Mammal.  46:525-526. 

Reports  observation  of  a  Douglas  squirrel  cutting  537  sequoia 
cones  in  one  30  minute  stretch.  Also  reports  on  squirrel  behavior 
during  this  time  as  well  as  cone  storage. 

337.  SUMNER,  L.   1936.  Special  Report  on  a  Wildlife  Study  of  the  High  Sierra 

in  Sequoia  and  Yosemite  National  Parks  and  Adjacent  Territory . 
Unpublished  National  Park.  Service  report.   60  pp.  and  48  figures. 

Observations  were  made  during  a  backcountry  trip  from  Sequoia 
to  Yosemite.   Gives  specific  information  on  wildlife  and  trail  con- 
ditions in  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon. 
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38.  TOWNSEND,  W.R.  1979.  Beaver  in  the  Upper  Kern  Canyon,  Sequoia  National 
Park,  California.  M.A.  Thesis.  California  State  University,  Fresno. 
72  pp.  and  appendix. 

Evaluates  the  ecology  and  distribution  of  the  golden  beaver 
(Castor  canadensis  subauratus)  in  the  Kern  River  Canyon  as  it  relates 
to  Park  Service  policy.   Historical  accounts  indicate  the  beaver  was 
not  native  to  the  upper  Kern  but  was  probably  introduced  to  the  area 
sometime  in  the  1940's.   Detailed  studies  of  current  distribution, 
habitat,  population  biology,  and  behavior  of  current  colonies  are 
evaluated  and  compared  with  several  earlier  reports.   The  success  of 
past  trapping  efforts  and  alternatives  for  future  management  actions 
are  also  discussed. 


339.   WALRAVEN,  M.E.   1978.  A  simulation  model  for  managment  of  black  bear 

problems  in  Sequoia  National  Park.  Pages  52-64  in  Proceedings  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Western  Section  of  the  Wildlife  Society.  Incline  Vil- 
lage, Nevada.   Feb.  3,  1978. 

A  computer  model  was  developed  to  examine  the  relationship  be- 
tween seasonal  changes  in  quality  and  quantity  of  bear  foods  and 
magnitude  of  bear-visitor  problems.   It  simulates  seasonal  changes 
in  bear  distributions  within  five  habitat  types. 
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340.  WEHAUSEN,  J.D.   1979.  Sierra  Nevada  Bighorn  Sheep:     An  Analysis  of 
Management  Alternatives.      Unpublished  report.   92  pp. 

Recommends  that  management  objectives  give  first  priority  to 
assuring  perpetuation  of  the  two  existing  herds  and  second  priority 
to  the  expansion  of  bighorn  range  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.   The  poten- 
tial management  actions  to  accomplish  these  objectives  are  discussed. 
Background  information  is  given  concerning  the  present  status  of  the 
Mt.  Baxter  and  Mt.  Williamson  herds,  and  existing  evidence  for  pos- 
sible remnant  herds  is  dicussed. 


341.  WEHAUSEN,  J.D.,  L.L.  HICKS,  D.P.  GARBER,  and  J.  ELDER.   1977.  Bighorn 

sheep  management  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.      Trans.  Desert  Bighorn  Coun- 
cil 21:30-32. 

The  hypothesis  that  human  disturbance  has  been  a  significant 
adverse  influence  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  bighorn  population  was  tested 
on  the  Mt.  Baxter  herd  and  subsequently  refuted.   Management  policies 
of  the  bighorn  Zoological  Areas  on  the  Inyo  National  Forest  are  being 
revised  accordingly. 

342.  WRIGHT,  J.W.   1969.  Mountain  Beaver   (Aplodontia  rufa)   Behavior:     Ex- 

treme Southern  Limits.      M.A.  Thesis.   Fresno  State  College.   113  pp. 

The  behavior  of  mountain  beaver  was  studied  along  the  edge  of 
its  southern  distribution  which  occurs  in  Sequoia  National  Park. 
Three  colonies  were  located  and  were  estimated  to  have  a  total  popu- 
lation of  12  individuals.   Both  wild  and  captive  animals  were  ob- 
served in  order  to  investigate  feeding,  drinking,  swimming,  digging, 
sleeping,  fighting,  sociability,  sanitation,  and  other  habits.   Be- 
havior was  not  found  to  differ  significantly  from  that  of  populations 
located  closer  to  the  center  of  distribution. 


343.   ZARDUS,  M.J.  and  D.J.  PARSONS.   1980.  Blaok  bear  management  in  Sequoia 
and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.      In  Proceedings  Fourth  International 
Conference  on  Bear  Research  and  Management.   (In  press). 

Summarizes  the  history  of  black  bear  management  in  Sequoia  and 
Kings  Canyon.   This  has  traditionally  consisted  mainly  of  efforts  to 
remove  problem  animals  from  the  population.   Recently,  recognition  has 
been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  only  effective  solution  is  to  elimi- 
nate all  unnatural  food  sources.   Current  management  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  discussed. 
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